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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The rumour of Mr. Gladstone’s impending resigna- 
tion, which was started by The Pall Mall Gazette 
on the last day of January, was the subject of much speculation 
throughout the month of February. It received some credit in 
Unionist circles, but it could not have been more passionately 
denied by the Gladstonian Press if it had cast some serious stain 
on the Party honour. It was resented as a cruel and impossible 
calumny. On the whole, it was regarded as an unscrupulous 
journalistic canurd, and the condemnation of the management of 
the offending newspaper was expressed in no measured terms, Mr. 
Gladstone’s uncertainly-worded denial being attributed to his 
weakness for ambiguity. In the latter days of February, how- 
ever, the rumour became more strenuous, and the denials more 
faint-hearted: it was universally felt that some crisis was at hand. 
On February 27th the news agencies circulated the last denial “ on 
authority,” and one of the Premier’s private secretaries described 
the statement as “unauthorized.” On March 1st Mr. Gladstone 
inade a very important speech in the House of Commons in 
accepting the Lords’ Amendments to the Parish Councils Bill. 
It was vulnerable to argument, as Mr. Balfour showed; but the 
matter was bitter, and the manner as fiery as ever. Those who 
heard it felt it could not be, and hoped it would not be, a retiring 
VOL. XXIII. 10 
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speech. Could Mr. Gladstone—apparently overflowing with health 
—close his political career with a raging attack on the Constitu- 
tion ? 

On the following morning (March 2nd) the country 
was definitely told that Mr. Gladstone would resign 
immediately, and that Lord Rosebery (the Foreign Secretary) would 
be sent for by the Queen. In the meantime, Mr. Labouchere, be- 
lieving he had got wind of an intrigue, headed a hurriedly collected 
deputation of “stalwarts” to Mr. Marjoribanks (the Chief Whip) for 
the purpose of protesting against the selection of a Peer-Premier 
to lead a Party whose main object is the abolition of the House of 
Peers. Mr. Labouchere also addressed a vehement letter of remon- 
strance to Mr. Marjoribanks on the same subject, in which he said, 
“T mean to be the follower of no Peer. I shall vote no confidence 
in a Cabinet, the chief member of which is not in the House of 
Commons, for I believe that such a Ministry would put us back on 
the path of democracy by twenty years.” The Member for North- 
hampton, in fact, looked very “ugly” at the moment, and was 
thought to command the materials for a formidable cave, from 
which a sally fatal to the new Ministry might be made. On 
the other hand there was a very strong movement in favour of 
Lord Rosebery: the bulk of his Party evidently realized that 
he was their only possible leader, and that a Harcourt Premiership 
would involve them in disaster. The newspapers of all shades of 
opinion supported Lord Rosebery, The Times because he is supposed 
to be an Imperialist, The Daily Chronicle—which a short time 
before had declared him to be out of the running—hailed him 
with almost indecent effusion as the new Saviour of Society, as 
though it were a relief to be rid of Mr. Gladstone. Every other 
paper from The Standard to The Sun, and from The Spectator to 
The Speaker, joined in the chorus of approbation. The tenants of 
the cave became alarmed by this tumult of public opinion, and 
abandoned it one by one, until at last it became uninhabitable even 
to its author. On March 3rd, Mr. Gladstone formally resigned his 
offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Privy Seal, and his resig- 
nation was “graciously accepted” by Her Majesty on March 5th; 
Lord Rosebery being nominated his successor at the Treasury and 
President of the Council. 


THE CRISIs. 


. The new Premier excites almost as much curiosity 
pit New and interest as his illustrious predecessor, whose 
personality has overshadowed English politics for 

twenty-five years. Lord Rosebery’s career has been so easy— 
partly, it must be said, on account of his peerage, which has 
spared him the rough and tumble of politics—that he has never 
had to put forth his strength, and few people pretend to guess 
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what manner of man he is. He has taken immense pains with his 
speaking, and is admittedly one of the best occasional orators in 
the country, but he has never soared beyond the felicitous epigramn 
into the region of inspiration. He is an undoubtedly able manager 
of men, and nothing was more remarkable during the late crisis 
than the enthusiasm with which his claims were supported by the 
most moderate and the most extreme men of his own Party. The 
Daily News, The Sun, and The Daily Chronicle worked equally 
hard for him; the Irish abstained from any hostile demonstration, 
though his success signalizes the defeat of the Little Englanders : 
and Mr. Labouchere’s cave crumbled away. Lord Rosebery’s 
friends point triumphantly to his management of Foreign Affairs, 
his chairmanship of the London County Council, and his settle- 
ment of the Coal Strike as evidence of his greatness; they confi- 
dently predict for him a reign of unusual lustre, in which the 
masses will prompt a spirited foreign policy, while the classes open 
their arms to every Socialistic suggestion. It may be so, but if the 
new Premier is wise he will abstain from trying to do too much, 
and from displays of excessive cleverness. Mr. Gladstone acquired 
such ascendency that he could conjure with impunity, but this 
generation has had its fill of magic. 


There was not much shuftling of Ministerial port- 

THs New folios beyond the stupendous change of leader. 
One persistent and disquieting rumour installed 

Mr. John Morley at the India Oftice—this would have been the 
worst. appointment that could have been invented. Happily he 
has remained at the Irish Office to soothe the Nationalists, having 
declined promotion. Lord Kimberley has succeeded Lord Rosebery 
at the Foreign Office, which is regarded as a National misfortune, 
simply because Lord Kimberley is a much underrated man, who 
has never pushed himself, and is without the glittering qualities 
which captivate the public: he is a mercilessly hard-worker, with a 
sane judgment and a good deal of Palmerstonian grit. Lord 
Kimberley has been followed at the India Office by Mr. H. H. 
Fowler, whose Under-Secretary is Lord Reay. This is rather an 
anxious arrangement, as the name of Fowler carries no weight in 
the East, and Lord Reay is somewhat of a doctrinaire. However, 
Mr. Fowler showed himself a moderate-minded man over the 
Parish Councils Bill, and he ought to know something about 
finance, so it may turn out all right. Mr.Shaw-Lefevre goes to the 
Local Government Board, and is replaced at the Oftice of Works 
by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Mr. George Russell has been trans- 
ferred from the Under-Secretaryship for India to the equivalent 
post at the Home Office, where Mr. Asquith will be able to keep an 
eye upon him. The sudden death of Lord Tweedmouth inflicted a 

10* 
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damaging blow upon the new Ministry by removing his eldest son, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, from the House of Commons, where his services 
as Chief Whip have been sorely needed. He has been made Lord 
Privy Seal, and Mr. T. Ellis has succeeded, without replacing, him 
as Patronage Secretary—this has been done to conciliate Wales, and 
is regarded as a possible alternative to Welsh Disestablishment. 


Lord Rosebery took an early opportunity of assem- 
aa bling his Party at the Foreign Office, where he 
expounded the political situation. He began by a 
rather strained reference to Mr. Gladstone as “that sublime and 
pathetic presence that enriched and ennobled not merely the 
Treasury Bench but the House of Commons itself,” and proceeded 
to explain that “there is no change in measures, only a most dis- 
astrous change in men,” and that the present Cabinet “remain all 
pledged to the policy which he (Mr. Gladstone) laid down,” and 
that the Irish question bound them “ by every tie of honour and of 
policy.” Lord Rosebery complained that his famous speech in the 
House of Lords on the Home Rule Bill had been much misunder- 
stood—he did not disclose in what particulars—and referred to 
Mr. John Morley’s presence in the Cabinet as a “ significant pledge” 
of that Cabinet’s policy. He concluded a bitter and hostile refer- 
ence to the House of Lords by saying “we shall not lose sight of 
any measure that may force upon the country the grave peril in 
which that Second Chamber places us.” The Premier ended with a 
spirited protest against the doctrine that “no Peers need apply” for 
the Premiership. The speech was a considerable disallusionment 
to those who expected Lord Rosebery to undertake a pilgrimage of 
moderation in which he would be joined by all the temperate 
politicians in the country. It was of service, however, in clearing 
the air, and in dissipating hopes which must have been disappointed 
—it extinguished the vapid talk which had been occasionally heard 
among the more near-sighted Liberal Unionists. Sir William 
Harcourt, who followed his new chief, dotted the i’s and crossed 
the t’s: he compared the retirement of Mr. Gladstone to the loss of 
Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar, and spoke of the survivors as an 
“undivided crew.” He indignantly repudiated the suggestion that 
Home Rule or the “cause of temperance” were to be abandoned, 
and added “we have dropped nothing and mean to drop nothing.” 
The meeting was altogether an eloquent tribute to the power of the 
Irish vote, and a candid recognition of the idleness of attempting 
any reconstruction of parties. 


On the same day as the meeting at the Foreign 

ag Ottice (17th March) the new Session was opened 

by a Speech from the Thorne, containing an un- 

usually brief reference to foreign affairs. The paragraph about the 
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estimates omitted the common form “ with due regard to economy,” 
and promised “ full and adequate provision for the defence of the 
Empire”; the rest of the Speech was aptly described by Lord 
Salisbury as the “Newcastle Programme as usual.” It consisted 
of a lengthy citation of all-round legislation, appealing in turn to 
every section of the Ministerial Party ; but as the Session is several 
weeks late in starting and finance will require unusually onerous 
discussion this year, no one takes this part of the Speech seriously. 
While every conceivable topic was alluded to, from Evicted 
Tenants to the Local Veto, there was no mention either of Home 
Rule or the House of Lords, but these had been dealt with at the 
Foreign Office earlier in the day, in a manner gratifying to the 
Irish Ministerials and the Radical Stalwarts. In the debate on the 
Address in the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury, who was in his best 
form, paid an obviously genuine tribute to Mr. Gladstone in these 
words : 


** We, his opponents sitting in a House where we have not been subject to the 
glamour of his eloquence, can offer our passing tribute to the most brilliant 
intellect that has been placed at the service of the State since Parliamentary 
government began, and to the courage and resolution, and self-sacrifice and self- 
discipline, with which he has continued exertions on behalf of the convictions he 
has acquired to the latest period that has ever been granted to an English states- 
man.” 


This eulogy is quite free from exaggeration,and completely expresses, 
we believe, the attitude of the whole Unionist Party towards their 
foremost adversary. Lord Rosebery, in reply, ambitiously com- 
pared Mr. Gladstone to “some noble river that has gathered its 
colours from the various soils through which it has passed, but has 
preserved its identity unimpaired and gathered itself in one splen- 
did volume before it breasts the eternal sea.” The debate in the 
Upper House was altogether of a friendly character, and would 
have passed off without notice but for an admission of the Pre- 
mier’s. 


Lord Salisbury, in the course of his speech, after 


LorD ROSEBERY'S deqmanding a Dissolution, proceeded in these 
‘* INDISCRETION. 


words: 


‘‘ Nobody believes that as long as England refuses Home Rule, Home Rule 
can be established in Ireland. On the other hand, everybody is aware that if 
England is willing to accept Home Rule the resistance of its antagonists will not 
prevail. Ido not wish to hurt the national feelings of the noble earl at the head 
of the Government, and I freely admit that if Scotland had as strong an aversion 
to Home Rule as England has that would be a bar to its adoption ; but, dealing 
with the matter as we stand, the opinion of England for or against is the decid- 
ing judge in this issue of Home Rule.” 


Lord Rosebery, while denying the right of the Lords to consult 
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the People upon the great issue between the two Houses, created 
quite a sensation by his frank recognition of England’s rights : 


**The noble marquis made one remark on the subject of Irish Home Rule with 
which I confess myself in entire accord. He said that before Irish Home Rule 
is conceded by the Imperial Parliament England, as the predominant member 
of the partnership of the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its justice. 
That may seem to be a considerable admission to make, because your lordships 
will know that the majority of English Members of Parliament, elected from 
England proper, are hostile to Home Rule.” 


The following morning we found ourselves very near another crisis : 
The Times pointed out that this admission “shattered the very 
basis” of the Prime Minister’s policy and completely justified 
the House of Lords in rejecting Mr. Gladstone’s Bill; the Irish 
Nationalists were greatly alarmed, and indignantly repudiated the 
doctrine of the “ predominant partner.” The Westminster Gazette, 
which is always equal to a dilemma, bravely treated Lord Rosebery 
as having enunciated the “truism” that some seats must be won 
in England—as there are no seats for the Party to win elsewhere— 
before there is a big enough majority to overawe the House of Lords ! 
As this explanation has been greedily embraced by almost the entire 
Party, and after some days’ reflection was swallowed by the Premier 
himself, it is, perhaps, hardly worth while pointing out that it is 
quite incompatible with the language actually used. In confess- 
ing himself “in entire accord” with Lord Salisbury that “ England 
will have to be convinced of its justice ” before Irish Home Rule is 
conceded, and in speaking of this as “a considerable admission to 
make because the majority of English Members of Parliament, 
elected from England proper, are hostile to Home Rule,” Lord 
Rosebery cannot be honestly and intelligently held to have meant 
anything except England’s right to veto dismemberment. At pre- 
sent England returns a majority of seventy Members against Home 
Rule; if that majority were reduced to fifty, twenty, or even ten, 
England could not be described as being “ convinced ot the justice 
of Home Rule” any more than the country could be described as 
being “ convinced of the justice of the policy of the Opposition ” if 
a General Election resulted in a Ministerial majority of five. We 
believe that the “indiscretion ” was a perfectly honest expression of 
opinion, and the interpretation an afterthought prompted by sub- 
sequent events. 


The first night’s debate on the Address in the 
House of Commons was decorous and uneventful, 
but the following evening Mr. Labouchere had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of manipulating a successful intrigue 
against the “ Peer-Premier.” He moved an Amendment to the 
Address, “humbly praying” the Queen to exercise her prerogative 


Mr. LABOUCHERE’S 
REVENGE. 
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to deprive the House of Lords of its legislative functions—an 
arbitrary suggestion, highly characteristic of the modern Jacobin. 
In spite of its authorship, the debate dealt with a serious subject, 
and was expected to last for some hours; however, owing to the 
exceedingly bad management of the Treasury Whips and the very 
astute tactics of Mr. Labouchere, the discussion collapsed entirely 
in an hour, and the Amendment was carried against the Govern- 
ment by a majority of two (147-145) amid considerable excite- 
ment. The majority consisted of the renascent cave, numbering 79, 
and 70 Irish Nationalists smarting under the “ indiscretion” or 
“truism.” The minority was composed of 57 Gladstonians and 90 
Unionists. This was, of course, a very discouraging opening to the 
new Ministry, and Members felt it could never have occurred under 
the leadership of the Old Parliamentary Hand. Precedents were 
searched, and it was ascertained that no Government had ever re- 
tained office after a defeat on the Address. Some enthusiasts thought 
that Lord Rosebery would follow the usage and throw up a disagree- 
able task, but the next day the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced that the Government had decided to vote against the 
amended Address and move anew Address of their own framing. In 
this course they were supported by Mr. Balfour, who made much of 
the ludicrous predicament in which the Ministry found itself, and 
the amended Address was negatived without a Division and a 
less offensive document substituted in its place. 
iescaliitiaiaaiiaiaas This series of crises increased the interest felt in 
pretest Lord Rosebery’s appearance in Edinburgh, which 
had been arranged for March 17th. There were 
still a certain number of confiding optimists who hoped that he 
might steer a central course, and ignore alike the “Celtic fringes ” 
and the Saxon cave. The speech must have been agreeable to 
listen to; it was, of course, exceedingly clever from beginning to 
end, and the personal passages were as happy as possible,—eg., 
when the speaker referred to himself as “a lonely oligarch in an 
inaccessible House,’—but the serious political portions were 
characterized by an opportunism which has alarmed those who 
were inclined to regard Lord Rosebery as a robust and strenuous 
statesman. He adduced a pile of trumpery statistics to prove that 
he would have been guilty of an absurdity if he had meant what 
he said in the House of Lords as to England and Home Rule. He 
utilized the “indiscretion” to exhort his supporters to win seats in 
England in order that the opposition of the House of Lords and 
Ulster might be overcome. He described the Irish question as 
“an Imperial question which concerns other populations as much 
as Ireland,” and announced—speaking “ not as a Minister, but as a 
man ”—that 
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‘*When we receive from Scotland that national demand which appears to be 

ripening so fast—a national demand for that local power of self-government 
which would cause the business of Scotland, so long neglected in England, to 
be settled in Scotland, I as a Minister shall not be standing to oppose you in the 
breach ; and, if lam not a Minister, as a man I shall hope to be in the storming 
party.” 
This is a promise of Home Rule all round, strengthened by the 
suggestion that our colonies would be disposed to join a federation 
which not one of them has ever shown the slightest symptom of 
desiring. Proceeding to the question of Scotch Disestablishment, 
he gratified the extremists by declaring that “every manse, or 
nearly every manse, of the Established Church of Scotland is an 
agency for the Tory Party”; but went on to say that “a State, if it 
thinks well to do so, has just as much right to maintain an Estab- 
lished Church for its own purposes and its own interests as it has 
to establish a standing army or any other institution that it thinks 
right,” and wound up in favour of disestablishment—and dis- 
endowment “ for local, parochial, and beneficent purposes.” 


After promising support to the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill, and getting into trouble with his 
audience in a reference to the navy, by speaking 
of “England strong in her navy,” instead of Great Britain (which, 
after all, excludes Ireland), Lord Rosebery proceeded to criticize the 
House of Lords: 


LoRpD ROSEBERY:- 
AND THE LORDS. 


‘Tam a Second Chamber man. I believe in a Second Chamber if it be a good 
Second Chamber. What I complain of in the House of Lords is that during the 
tenure of one Government it is a Second Chamber of an inexorable kind, but 
while another Government is in it is no Second Chamber at all. Every work- 
man in Scotland knows why the Employers’ Liability Bill is not law to-day. 
Every workman in Scotland knows it and puts it down to its true cause ; 
but I suspect every workman in Scotland also knows that, if the Employers» 
Liability Bill had been presented to the House of Lords by a Conservative 
Government, it would have passed on oiled castors without the slightest hitch 
and without the slightest difficulty. Therefore the result, the effect of the 
House of Lords as it at present stands is this, that in one case it acts as a court 
of appeal and a packed court of appeal against the Liberal Party, while in the other 
ease, the case of a Conservative Government, it acts not as a Second Chamber at 
all. In the one case we have the two Chambers under a Liberal Government ; 
under a Conservative Government we havea single Chamber. Therefore I say that 
we are face to face with a great difficulty, a great danger, a great peril to the State.” 


Second Chambers all over the world from their very nature have a 
Conservative leaning, and are open to the charge of tolerating legis- 
lation presented by a Conservative Government, which would be 
viewed more suspiciously if its authorship were Radical. This, 
however, is a very good argument for strengthening the Second 
Chamber by the infusion of a non-political element; it is no argu- 
ment for swamping it with partisans or for abolishing it, imperfect 
as it may be; it in no way prepares the ground for the following 
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clap-trap, in which Lord Rosebery permitted himself to indulge :— 


*« Thave been talking of remedies for many years past, constitutional remedies, 
remedies within the four walls of the Constitution. I have not been able to find 
them, for the simple reason that a Bill to be legal, whether as modifying or as 
going further with the House of Lords, must be passed through both Houses of 
Parliament before it constitutionally becomes law. But I leave that subject to 
your serious consideration. If it is to be dealt with by the present Government it 
ean only be dealt with with the backing, and on the summons, and on the inspira- 
tion of a great popular feeling. Without that backing, without that inspiration, 
and without that summons we in this matter are absolutely impotent. We await 
your guidance and your direction, and when we have it we shall be prepared to 
take what measures you may inspire.” 

No leader has ever placed himself more unreservedly at the service 
of his “tail” than Lord Rosebery has done in this passage: he appears 
desirous to wash his hands of all initiative and guidance, which he 
light-heartedly delegates to Mr. Schnadhorst and the circulars. 
The tone of the speech throughout excites considerable misgivings 
and will detract from Lord Rosebery’s prestige as a“ safe” man— 
we are not quite prepared in this country for the autocracy of the 
Caucus. 

The statement in the Queen’s Speech that the 

THE INCREASE ,, . a : 

Or THE Navy. Estimates would be found to “make full and 

adequate provision for the defence of the Empire,” 
foreshadowed a substantial addition to the navy. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord Spencer) issued the Navy Estimates on 
March 15th; they show that Sir William Harcourt, the Treasury, 
and the “ Little Englanders,” have been temporarily defeated. Last 
year the net estimate was £14,240,100, this year it is £17,366,100, 
or an increase of £3,126,000. Last year the total number of 
officers, seamen, boys, coastguards, and Royal Marines voted was 
76,700; this year there are to be 83,400, or an addition of 6,700. 
The shipbuilding to be undertaken during the coming financial 
year under the New Programme consists of seven first-class battle- 
ships, six second-class cruisers, and two sloops. Of the battleships, 
however, only five are to be vigorously pushed forward this year. 
The new expenditure—according to Lord Spencer—forms part of 
a scheme extending over five years, which, however, is only to be 
revealed year by year ; this suggests that there will be an annually 
recurring battle between the Admiralty and the Treasury—this 
year the latter is to be freely bled, but occasionally the former may 
be pinched. It will be observed that there is no extra provision 
for first-class cruisers. Our efforts must also be examined by the 
light of the recent Admiralty return exhibiting “the battleships 
and cruisers built, building, and preparing to build” by England 
and other Powers. This important document shows that France 
and Russia combined had twenty-eight first-class battleships to our 
twenty-two in the same category: the seven new ships will make 
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is twenty-nine against twenty-eight—vulgarly speaking, we have 
“seen” their twenty-eight first-class battleships and “ raised them ” 
one. It isa desperate contest, but we must insure ourselves against 
starvation and bankruptcy. How far this balance of one consti- 
tutes such an insurance we leave experts to decide, while we con- 
gratulate the Government on responding to the pressure organized 
by the splendid ability of The Times. 


A great commotion has been raised over the ques- 
tion as to whether India is to be allowed to reim- 
pose a 5 per cent. duty upon cotton imports. The 
Indian Government has not proposed to apply this as a protective 
duty, but merely as a fiscal expedient to raise money to meet an 
alarming deficit of some fifteen million rupees. Lord Kimberley 
who is one of the most judicious of the present Cabinet Ministers, 
before he quitted the India Office declined to consent to the re- 
imposition of the duty, but while reassuring a_panic-stricken 
deputation from Lancashire which had hastened to him in alarm, 
he admitted “ that there is one unceasing outcry against the repeal 
of the duties ” on the part of the native Press in India. He might 
indeed, have said that the unanimous opinion of all India, whether 
native or European, official or non-oftticial, is in favour of the tax. 
The most Conservative and loyal native functionaries have declared 
themselves at public meetings strongly against the Imperial veto. 
Now, we all know that the Home Government would not attempt 
to interfere with any duties imposed by Canada or Australia, and 
that high protective tarifis are now in force in these countries. 
India, however, is considered weak and may be safely bullied, in 
the interest of Ministerial seats in Lancashire. It is impossible to 
conceive a meaner ground than this English vote-catching upon 
which to rest an Imperial policy. And apart from the morality of 
the question it seems to be so unnecessary: for the injury to 
Manchester goods would be nil, as is well shown in a letter 
published in The Times of March 23rd, signed Robert H. Elliot, in 
which there are also a whole series of arguments in favour of the 
duty. Mr. 8. Lang’s letter in the same issue is also emphatic for 
the duty, and he speaks with the authority of a former finance 
Minister of India. England will disgrace herself in native estima- 
tion and lose her moral hold on India if she does not give way. 
Mr. Fowler has a rare opportunity now of justifying his appoint- 
ment and of confounding his detractors. 


THE INDIAN 
CoTTron DUTIES. 


: News came at the commencement of the month of 
PHE GAMBIA ¥ ‘ sss ‘ 

Exreprriox, 2 Serious reverse which a British naval force had 

sustained in an expedition on the Gambia, on the 

West Coast of Africa. In reality, a naval force ought not to have 
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been used at all in that broiling climate. It would have been far 
better to have waited for the arrival of West India troops, who are 
acclimatized and experienced in such operations. The expedition 
was undertaken against a slave-hunting chief named Fodi Silah. 
The landing party consisted of 200 officers and men belonging to 
H.MS. Raleigh, Widgeon, and Magpie, and was at first successful. 
It marched inland, dispersed the natives, and destroyed two 
stockaded villages. On their return, however, when about to 
embark, the force was attacked by a large number of natives, who 
poured a heavy fire on them from adjacent cover. The first 
lieutenant of the Ruleigh was killed, as also two other lieutenants 
and ten men; five officers and forty men were wounded, a field gun 
was lost, and 6,000 rounds of ammunition. Altogether it was a 
disastrous affair. It was, however, soon retrieved, reinforcements 
being sent in the shape of West India troops and another naval 
force. The natives defended themselves well, and occasionally 
poured in a deadly fire upon their assailants ; but the machine gun 
was plied with irresistible effect. Fodi Silah’s position was carried, 
and he was driven, as a fugitive, to take refuge in French territory. 
Gambia is in shape the oblong frame of some 200 miles of the 
Gambia river, situated on the extreme western coast of Africa: it 


is surrounded by French territory. The French have been friendly 
to the British expedition because Fodi Silah was a common enemy, 
and had probably kidnapped more French native subjects than 
English. He is not likely, therefore, to be assisted. He was a 
chief of considerable power, but it was impossible to come to terms 
with him. 


The real object of this expedition was to protect 
BLACKS the Blacks. There need not, however, have been 
TO PROTECT 2 : . : 
BLACKS. such a sacrifice of the English for this purpose, and 
Bluejackets are not equipped or trained for fighting 
in the African bush. The Spectator suggests that an African 
Legion, which need not exceed four or five thousand men, should 
be formed, to be composed of the best fighting Blacks we have in 
our dominions. The Zulus would not do, because they are demora- 
lized on foreign service by an unconquerable home sickness. Some 
of the Haussa tribe from the Middle Niger, who now furnish the 
police force at Sierra Leone, would be a better source to tap. This 
Atrican Legion would be ofticered and trained in just the same way 
as the present West India regiments are, and be liable for service 
in any part of Africa where troubles broke out. Their chief mission 
would be, under British guidance, to protect the Black from that 
barbarism and slavery which entails more misery than is possible 
in the lowest form of white civilization, and which it requires an 
anarchical philosopher to appreciate. 
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pon ___ This territory, hitherto a Protectorate, and declared 
NNEXATION OF ° ° : 
Poxpotanp, %0 be the Switzerland of South Africa, has been 
annexed by the Cape Government. The Cape 
Colony in greater part surrounded it, and Natal adjoins it on the 
eastern side. There has been considerable conflict and jealousy 
between the two Colonies in regard to Pondoland. Natal has 
always been anxious to annex Eastern Pondoland. But Sir Bartle 
Frere’s policy, and the successful conflicts which the Cape Govern- 
ment waged with turbulent chiefs on the western side, gradually 
secured its paramount influence. Sigcau, the nominal chief of 
Pondoland, seems to have been used as the instrument of annex- 
ation; his claim to the succession of territory on the death of a 
chief was sustained six years ago against the claim of the Natal 
Government. A condition of the annexation now is that Sigcau 
shall cede the whole of Pondoland—a condition which seems rather 
unfair to Natal. 


_ News travels slowly from the interior of Africa, and 
Ugaxpa ANP it has only just become known to us that on 
December 13th Colonel Colville, the English ad- 
ministrator of Uganda, had declared war against Kabba Rega, 
the powerful King of Unyoro, that vast country which lies 
between Uganda and Lake Albert Nyanza. This tyrant, who 
reigns over many “nations,” has always shown, with unerring 
instinct, an implacable hostility to Europeans: he has become 
alarmed at the submission of Uganda to the British, and at the 
spectacle of the peace and improvement which have commenced 
under British protection. Captain Lugard towards the end of his 
book calls attention to the strides which have been made during 
the last ten years in Uganda, and recalls how Captain Speke related 
that human life in his day “was of less account than the life of 
cattle,” and quotes other travellers upon the ghastly occurrences 
due to the caprice of a king. Kabba Rega has been preparing for 
some time to reclaim the people of Uganda from the encroachments 
of civilization, and has collected his forces: Colonel Colville has 
probably sufficient resources to deal with him, and it is not likely 
that the people of Uganda will desire to pass back into slavery. 


Mr. A. G. V. Peel, who is a junior clerk in the 

A MAGNIFIED. Treasury, and a son of the Speaker, was deputed 
last year to write a paper on the Australian Bank- 

ing Crisis, partly for the information of his immediate superior, Mr. 
Hamilton, and partly to exercise his own efficiency. It was of 
course a purely departmental affair and was never intended for 
publication ; it was printed according to the extravagant practice 
of the Treasury and unluckily found its way to Sydney, where it 
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was regarded as a State Paper. Those who have seen it describe 
it as an able essay, indicating considerable promise in its author. 
When it reached the Premier of New South Wales, Sir George 
Dibbs, he telegraphed wildly to London, and the Treasury thought 
they had pacified him by explaining that it was not an official 
document. However, he caused a rejoinder to be solemnly laid 
before the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, in which 
Mr. Peel is treated as the spokesman of the British Government, 
and his strictures catagorically replied to. This reply was published 
on the following day in the principal colonial newspapers, and a 
large number of copies are said to have been forwarded to this 
country for circulation. Sir George Dibbs has certainly made a 
very fine mountain out of an insignificant molehill, and we hope 
his fellow-countrymen are not unable to join the laugh against him. 


The foreign outlook is quieter than it has been for 
mein some months, and this tranquillity will probably 
be augmented by the rapprochement between 
Russia and Germany over the commercial treaty, as well as by 
our maintenance of the Navy. Lord Dufferin made one of his 
forbearing little speeches in the early days of March at a dinner 
given by the British Chamber of Commerce in Paris. He 
pointed out that although we have our little difficulties with 
France, peace has reigned for seventy years between us, and he 
suggested that the increasing intercourse between the two countries 
would prevent the occasional friction from becoming serious. The 
intercourse seems to us to be so purely superficial in the absence 
of mutual appreciation, while French chauvinism is prepared to 
work the “jars” for all they are worth. However, Lord Dufferin’s 
soothing assurances are not to be ignored, and his deliberate 
panegyric of the Emperor of Russia—against whom the French 
Press is wont to accuse him of plotting—as an ardent lover of 
peace seems to have made a considerable impression on the Con- 
tinent, and has certainly facilitated his own position in Paris. 


- THE Emperor of Germany has had his way and 
2 the Commercial Treaty has been ratified between 
Russia and Germany. The Imperial Diet accepted 

the treaty by a large majority. The effect of the treaty must be 
beneficial to both countries. Not only in the way of reviving 
trade and promoting prosperity, but also because it marks a reads 
justment of the European situation in a manner favourable to peace. 
It damps the ardour of a Franco-Russian entente, and will encourage 
a peaceful spirit in France. It shows that the Tsar is as anxious 
as anyone can be to maintain the tranquillity of Europe, and that 
friendship with Germany is appreciated. The German Emperor 
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has responded in a similar spirit. He has exercised the whole of 
his influence on behalf of the Treaty of Peace, as it deserves to be 
called, and on attending a banquet at the Russian Embassy in 
Berlin on the 17th toasted his “dear friend Tsar Alexander of 
Russia.” Another favourable omen for the peace of mankind is 
that Austria is following in the wake of Germany and is negotiating 
a treaty with Russia. The curse of Home Rule in Austria renders 
negotiation and ratification of this treaty much more difficult. 
Austro-Hungary is a double-headed government and each clause 
of the treaty has to be approved by Hungary as well as by 
Austria. On this account negotiations have lagged. 


; A very interesting scene took place in the French 
— Chamber at the commencement of the month. A 
“New Spirit” upon religious questions was an- 
nounced by the Government of the Republic: it seems to have 
been time. It appears that there is a Socialist Mayor of St. Denis 
dressed in “a little brief authority” who has availed himself of his 
position to put an end to all public manifestations of religion. 
Accordingly he has prohibited the display in the streets of any 
religious emblem. The effect of this was to prevent even a cross 
being placed on a coffin. A Deputy in the Chamber called atten- 
tion to this odious oppression, and wished to know whether the 
Government sanctioned it. M. Spuller was the responsible Min- 
ister on the question. He isa Freethinker and strong Republican, 
for many years Gambetta’s right-hand man, and Editor of Lu 
République Francaise ; but he is not fanatical, and has been edu- 
cated by official responsibility and experience. His reply was 
almost startling, coming from a Republican stalwart. He said the 
Mayor had been tyrannically wrong in forbidding the display of 
religious emblems, and then he delivered himself thus :— 

«In these religious quarrels a paramount principle must govern us—the prin- 
ciple of tolerance—the veritable spirit of tolerance, enlightened and humane, 
which is inspired not only by liberalism of ideas, but by warmth of heart. It is 
time to do battle against all fanaticisms and all sectarianism. The Chamber may 
count on the vigilance of the Government to maintain the rights of the laity, but 
also on the new spirit which animates it, and which has for its object to conciliate 
all citizens.” 

These words were uttered amid the murmurs of the Left and 
cries of traitre. The austere Brisson mounted the tribune and 
asked Monsieur Spuller to explain what he meant by this “ New 
Spirit.” 

M. Spuller was not to be intimidated, he replied :— 


‘Tt is not necessary to abandon any of the rights and traditions of secular and 
civil society ; but it is necessary that a new spirit should animate the democracy 


and those who represent it, instead of carrying on a paltry, vexatious, worrying 


” 


a 
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**Whom do you aceuse of having waged this war?” cried M. Goblet. 

‘*T accuse myself for my part of it,” replied M. Spuller, ‘and when I am asked 
to explain myself as to the new spirit I feel in no way embarrassed. It is impor- 
tant that the Chureh shall not be able to pretend that it is hunted down, excluded, 
kept outside the social life of this country. That, | say, is no longer possible.” 
To this Monsieur Brisson’s retort was that the definition given was merely “an 
act of contrition for the past,” and he moved that the Chamber persist in the 
Anti-Clerical principies which have always inspired the Republican policy.” 
Thereupon the Prime Minister, Monsieur Casimir-Perier, intervened, saying that he 
adopted the new policy, and, ‘* After years of effort, has not the moment come to 
affirm that in the combat waged between religious authority and the laic power, 
the laic power has won the victory? Is it not time to affirm that the era of real 
war is past, and is it not wise to say that it would be absolutely puerile, ridieu- 
lous, and unworthy of the Republic to undertake a petty war of paltry annoyances ? 
When we are called upon to safeguard the interests of the State, to ensure the 
execution of the decisions of the Municipal Authorities, we shall see that they are 
respected. But when we are asked if it is permissible at St. Denis, or elsewhere. 
for a mother or a widow to carry a cross to a grave—we reply that the State has 
here a right to protect. We are a Government which means to govern.” 


We have given an abstract of this debate because it almost marks a 
new era in French politics. Protection from aggressive atheism is 
needed far more in France than protection from religious persecu- 
tion, and the Government of Mons. Casimir-Perier deserves credit 
for its attitude of firmness. 


The report of a bomb explosion has become a 

THE ee monthly item of our chronicle. We commenced 
aad this year with the hideous crime in the Barcelona 
Theatre, then followed the explosion in the French Chamber, after 
which came the one at the Café of the Terminus Hotel, then the 
Greenwich outrage. We have now to report an attempt, as diabolical 
as any of the preceding, to blow up an innocent congregation 
collected in a church. Fortunately in this case the attempt at the 
Madeleine was frustrated by an act of poetic justice: the miscreant 
having been destroyed by his own bomb. He turned out to be an 
anarchist named Pawels, a Belgian. He was a friend of Vaillant 
and Emile Henry, and a frequent speaker at anarchist meetings, 
being known as the “ Apostle.” He had worked under Paul Reclus 
in a soda factory near Nancy. He seems to have been of the usual 
type of hardened criminal. His wife has been interviewed and 
said he drank absinthe from morning to night, ill-used her, and 
urged her to immorality to obtain money ; and threatened to mur- 
der her if she allowed her little girl to go to catechism. It is 
reported that in his boyhood he tried to murder his mother, who, 
however, would not prosecute him. This was the anarchical instru- 
ment for the regeneration of society under the patronage of the 
Reclus family and Monsieur Jean Grave, author of La Société 
mowrante et ’ Anarchie. Every act on the part of anarchy renders 
it abhorrent to mankind and has the reverse of its intended ettect : 
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it consolidates and strengthens authority. It should be perhaps a 
compliment to our nationality that so far no Britisher has com- 
mitted one of these atrocities. 


The Brazilian fleet has ceased to bombard the 
THE BRAZILIAN “1: . _ , 

Ci. War, Brazilian capital. This is something. The appear- 
ance of a newly improvised fleet obtained by 
Marshal Peixoto from the United States, off the mouth of Rio 
Harbour, on the 10th inst., produced the collapse of the Naval 
Insurrection. This new fleet prepared to co-operate with the forts 
and the latter opened fire on Tuesday, 13th, but no reply was made : 
the insurgents had exhausted their ammunition and provisions and 
surrendered. Their officers took refuge on board the foreign men- 
of-war—French and Portuguese. The rebel Adiniral—da Gama— 
got on board a Portuguese man-of-war. It is not surprising that 
he wants to “get away to Europe”; but Marshal Peixoto demands 
lhis surrender, as well as that of the other insurgent officers, in 
order that they may be tried before “the ordinary tribunal.” It 
is unlikely they will be given up. Men-of-war which happen to 
be present at a seaport during a civil war possess the peculiar 
privilege of offering an inviolable refuge to defeated insurgents, 
the theory being that the ships are merely detached pieces of the 
territory of the country to which they belong. We remember the 
decks of an English man-of-war at Malaga being crowded with 
fugitives during a night of insurrection. The next morning they 
were all taken to Gibraltar in face of the baffled authorities. 
Certainly no two officers ever more richly merited capital punish- 
ment that Admirals de Mello and da Gama. It is impossible to 
conceive a higher treason to the nation than was committed by 
these men when they availed themselves of their high position and 
influence to induce subordinates—disciplined to obey them—to 
turn the guns of the fleet upon the capital, and without the sole 
justification (according to J. 8. Mill) of insurrection—a prospect of 
success. Those who undertake to head an insurrection should 
suffer the full penalty of defeat. They can only expiate their 
error by death, and thus serve as the needful warning to prevent 
others from bringing similar disasters on their country. Admiral 
de Mello, for some inexplicable reason, had left Rio, and gone else- 

where to co-operate with some land forces. 


We have to record the death of Sir James Fitz- 

7 — james Stephen, His age was barely sixty-five, but 
James Srepnen, b€ had been already retired for some time on 
account of ill-health. He first came into notice 

in connection with the prosecution of the Rev. Roland Williams 
for heresy. His defence is a monument of speculative ability, 
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learning, and massive argument : the subject was perhaps as grate- 
ful to him as the Aryan heresy was toGibbon. His next mark was 
the publication of an important text-book, A General View of the 
Criminal Law. In 1869 he went out to India as legal member of 
the Legislative Council, where he worked strenuously at the codifi- 
cation of law. On his return to England he devoted himself to 
drafting a Bill for the codification of the English law of evidence. 
There was much labour and talent wasted on this ungrateful task, 
for the Bill was dropped. Sir James Stephen deserved a wider field 
than is offered in the small pedantic legal world. His instinct in- 
formed him of this when he tried twice to get into Parliament : he 
was too uncompromising to succeed in these attempts. The man 
who would not open a museum on Sunday blocked the way to what 
would have been in all probability a fruitful career. Literature and 
Journalism were the only fields which remained open to him. His 
chivalry of nature was shown in the publication of two volumes 
on the trial of Nuncomar to vindicate the character of Sir Elijah 
Impey from Macaulay’s aspersions. His chief book, called Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, commanded much attention: it was 
closely reasoned, adorned with great wealth of illustration, and 
adinirably written ; but it was of too controversial a nature to be 
popular. His widest influence was obtained through his contribu- 


tions to the Press: his journalistic style was forcible and attractive, 
and every utterance worthy of a man whose doctrine was “ Act for 
the best, hope for the best, and take what comes.” 


Under the formidable title of Social Evolution 

vor ttAL ., (published by Macmillan), Mr. Benjamin Kidd has 
produced a book which has been greeted with some- 

thing like enthusiasm by those who have met with it. The writer 
is, we believe, unknown to the world of letters, but he has equipped 
himself for his office of philosopher by wide reading and strenuous 
thinking. He boldly sets himself to tackle some of the toughest 
problems of our time. We have no space for a review, or even for 
an epitome of the author’s argument, which does not lend itself to 
compression, and is well worth mastering in its entirety. He opens 
with a survey of some of the leading social phenomena of the pre- 
sent day, such as the political enfranchisement and education of 
the people, the brilliant triumphs of Science over matter “while 
the Nemesis of poverty still sits like a hollow-eyed spectre at the 
feast,” the development of Socialism into a Religion, the organiza- 
tion of Society into huge menacing battalions, the steady reaction 
in favour of Religion, against .which Science has had its barren fling. 
Western civilization is groping about for some guidance to these 
and other problems, while the economists and men of science stand 
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impotently by, unable to discover a governing principle or even to 
suggest a clue. The author points out that “the biologist, whose 
crowning work in the century has been the establishment of order 
and law in the lower branches of his subject, has carried us up to 
human society and there left us without a guide”; he invokes the 
application of the Darwinian method to the social organism, and 
the rest of the book is an exceedingly interesting and striking 
attempt to extend and apply the doctrine of evolution with its in- 
exorable law of progress—based on the principle of selection and 
rejection—to human society. It is the work of an original, thought- 
ful, and suggestive mind, and is written in clear and confident lan- 
guage. It harmonises with prevalent thoughts and feelings, and 
owing to the comfort it conveys to various schools of thought, it is 
not unlikely to meet with considerable acquiescence. Mr. Kidd has 
made a remarkable literary début. 


Another literary episode of the month has been 
the opportune appearance of a collection of 
essays edited by Mr. T. Mackay, whose former 
volume A Plea for Liberty bas excited much interest during the 
last few years. The present venture (A Policy of Free Exchange, 
published by John Murray) consists of nine essays upon economic . 


‘*A POLICY OF 
FREE EXCHANGE.” 


subjects contributed by H. D. Macleod, William Maitland, St. Loe 
Strachey, the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Wynnard Hooper, W. M. 
Acworth, T. Mackay, Bernard Mallet, and the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Much of the book—which may be fairly described as an exposition 
of Cobdenite principles brought up to date—deals vigorously with 
highly controversial matters, but Mr. Mallet, in his thoughtful and 
unbiassed examination of the Principle of Progression in Taxation, 
as well as Mr. Lyttelton, in his lucid presentation of the Law of 
Trade Combination, expressly assume the position of Amici Curie 
who are willing to inform the tribunal, as represented by their 
fellow essayists, without associating themselves with its decisions. 
The weightiest article, which is written by Mr. Mackay under the 
title “The Interest of the Working-classes in Free Exchange” is 
designed to show that the working-classes have everything to lose 
by the trammels with which modern legislation is seeking to 
encuinber production, and everything to gain by the adoption of a 
policy of free exchange which “is capable of becoming to labour 
what a right of free mintage is to bullion—viz., a certain guarantee 
of employment and wages.” Mr. Maitland’s forecast of the adoption 
of Free Trade by the United States, Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s account 
of the Ateliers Nationauaz in Paris in 1848, and Mr. Fortescue’s 
indictment of State Socialism in the Australian Colonies will all 
be read with interest by serious students of public events. The 
principle of Free Exchange may, of course, be carried too far (eg., it 
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is hostile to all Factory Acts), but in these days when the practical 
politicians on both sides have made up their minds to embark on 
experimental socialistic legislation, and without perhaps a very clear 
idea as to the ultimate goal, we ought to be grateful to a group of 
“Old Radicals” for their able exposition of the deserted creed. 


iliac aniiaie It is advisable that those who desire to America- 
AND SAVE THE Nize our politics should turn up The Times of 
a." March 2nd (p. 13), which contains a most instruc- 
tive biography of a Political Boss in the United States. After a 
triumphant career, in which he appears to have appointed three 
successive Presidents of the Great Republic by a _ shameless 
system of bribery and coercion, this man, “ Boss M’Kane,” even- 
tually aroused the wrath of New York over the election of a 
Judge of the highest Court in the State. His nominee was a man 
openly accused of felony: this was too much, even for the phleg- 
matic respectability of New York; they formed an organization, and 
fourteen well-known men were appointed under the election law, 
and despatched as “ watchers,” or inspectors, to Gravesend, the 
heart of M’Kane’s territory. We must leave the correspondent of 
The Times to continue the story : 


‘*The coming of this committee was telegraphed from New York to M’Kane, 
and, when the fourteen prominent and wealthy citizens arrived at Gravesend, by 
M’Kane’s order they were at once arrested as ‘ vagrants’ and thrown into prison. 
On the next morning they were set free, but then M’Kane refused to let them come 
within a hundred yards of any polling booth, his paid roughs threatening to 
‘pound the life’ out of any one who violated this order of the ‘Boss.’ This 
action of M’Kane’s being reported to the county committee, they went before the 
Supreme Court and obtained an injunction restraining M’Kane from keeping the 
watchers from the polls. This order of the High Court was sent down to Graves- 
end in the hands of a well-known clergyman. M’Kane, however, had heard of 
the Court order, and received the name of the man who was bringing it down ; 
and, with a crowd of his roughs, he occupied the platform of the railway station 
when the train arrived. The clergyman, when confronted by the great ‘ political 
boss,’ told him he had an order of the Court, an injunction, and‘ tried to read 
it to him. ‘Injunction don’t go down here. You and the Court be d——d !’ 
exclaimed this autocrat of 6,000 votes, and then his roughs set upon the clergyman 
and gave him a terrible beating.” 


This, however, was his last outrage. He was arrested, prosecuted, 
convicted, and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for his accu- 
mulated crimes. His friends tried very hard to save him by 
perjury—one witness, a policeman, admitted that he regarded it as 
his duty to “swear strong and save the Boss.” 


FORESIGHT AND PATIENCE. 


Sprune of the father blood, the mother brain, 
Are they who point our pathway and sustain. 
They rarely meet ; one soars, one walks retired. 
When they do meet, it is our earth inspired. 


To see Life’s formless offspring and subdue 
Desire of times unripe, we have these two, 
Whose unicn is right reason: join they hands, 
The world shall know itself and where it stands ; 
What cowering angel and what upright beast 
Make man, behold, nor count the low the least, 
Nor less the stars have round it than its flowers. 
When these two meet, a point of time is ours. 


As in a land of waterfalls, that flow 

Smooth for the leap on their great voice below, 
Some eddies near the brink borne swift along, 

Will capture hearing with the liquid song, 

So, while the headlong world’s imperious force 
Resounded under, heard I these discourse. 


First words, where down my woodland walk she led, 
To her blind sister Patience, Foresight said : 


—Your faith in me appals, to shake my own, 
When still I find you in this mire alone. 


—The few steps taken at a funeral pace 
By men had slain me but for those you trace. 


—Look I once back, a broken pinion I : 
Black as the rebel angels rained from sky ! 
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—Needs must you drink of me while here you live, 
And make me rich in feeling I can give. 


—A brave To-be is dawn upon my brow : 
Yet must I read my sister for the How. 

My daisy better knows her God of beams 
Than doth an eagle that to mount him seems. 
She hath the secret never fieriest reach 

Of wing shall master, till men hear her teach. 


—Liker the clod flaked by the driving plough, 
My semblance when I have you not as now. 
The quiet creatures who escape mishap 

Bear likeness to pure growths of the green sap: 
A picture of the settled peace desired 

By cowards shunning strife or strivers tired. 

I listen at their breasts: is there no jar 

Of wrestlings and of stranglings, dead they are, 
And such a picture as the piercing mind 
Ranks beneath vegetation. Not resigned 

Are my true pupils while the world is brute. 
What edict of the stronger keeps me mute, 
Stronger impels the motion of my heart. 

I am not Resignation’s counterpart. 

If that I teach, ’tis little the dry word, 
Content, but how to savour hope deferred. 

We come of earth, and rich of earth may be; 
Soon carrion if very earth are we ! 

The coursing veins, the constant breath, the use 
Of sleep, declare that strife allows short truce ; 
Unless we clasp decay, accept defeat, 

And pass despised ; “ a-cold for iack of heat,” 
Like other corpses, but without death’s plea. 


—My sister calls for battle ; is it she ? 


—Rather a world of pressing men in arms, 
Than stagnant, where the sensual piper charms 
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Each drowsy malady and coiling vice 

With dreams of ease whereof the soul pays price! 
Their banner flying sings of generous wealth ; 
‘Tis their fresh Youth, that offers life for health :— 
Truth’s brawny brother! he persuading Truth, 
For service done, to lend her eyes to Youth. 

No home is here for peace while evil breeds, 
While error governs, none ; and must the seeds 
You sow, you that for long have reaped disdain, 
Lie barren at the doorway of the brain, 

Let stout contention drive deep furrows, blood 
Moisten, and make new channels of its flood ! 


—My sober little maid, when we meet first, 

Drinks of me ever with an eager thirst. 

So can I not of her till circumstance 

Drugs cravings. Here we see how men advance 

A doubtful foot, but circle if much stirred, 

Like dead weeds on whipped waters. Shout the word 
Prompting their hungers, and they grandly march, 
As to band-music under Victory’s arch. 

Thus was it, and thus is it; save that then 

The beauty of frank animals had men. 


—Observe them, and down rearward for a term, 
Gaze to the primal twistings of the worm. 
Thence look this way, across the fields that show 
Men’s early form of speech for Yes and No. 

My sister a bruised infant’s utterance had ; 

And issuing stronger, to mankind ’twas mad. 

I knew my home where [ had choice to feel 

The toad beneath a harrow or a heel. 


—Speak of this age. 


—When you it shall discern 
Bright as you are, to me the Age will turn. 


—For neither of us has it any care ; 
Its learning is through Science to despair. 
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—Despair lies down and grovels, grapples not 
With evil, casts the burden of its lot, 
This Age climbs earth. 


-—~ To challenge heaven, 


—Not less 
—The lower deeps. It laughs at Happiness! 
That know I, though the echoes of it wail, 
For one step upward on the crags you scale. 
Brave is the Age wherein the word will rust, 
Which means our soul asleep or body’s lust, 
Until from warmth of many breasts, that beat 
A temperate common music, sunlike heat 
The happiness not predatory sheds ! 


—But your fierce Yes and No of butting heads, 
Now rages to outdo a horny Past. 

Shades of a wild Destroyer on the vast 

Are thrown by every novel light upraised. 

The world’s whole round smokes ominously, amazed 
And trembling as its pregnant A‘tna swells. 
Combustibles on hot combustibles 

Run piling, for one spark to roll in fire 

The mountain-torrent of infernal ire 

And leave the track of devils where men built, 
Perceptive of a doom, the sinner’s guilt 
Confesses in a cry for help shrill loud, 

If drops the chillness of a passing cloud, 

To conscience, reason, human love; in vain: 
None save they but the souls which them contain. 
No extramural God, the God within 

Alone gives aid to city charged with sin. 

A world that for the spur of fool and knave, 
Sweats in its laboratory, what shall save ? 

But men who ply their wits in such a school, 
Must pray the mercy of the knave and fool. 
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—Much have I studied hard Necessity ! 

‘To know her Wisdom’s mother, and that we 
May deem the harshness of her later cries 

In labour a sure goad to prick the wise, 

If men among the warnings which convulse, 
Can gravely dread without the craven’s pulse. 


Long ere the rising of this Age of ours, 

The knave and fool were stamped as monstrous Powers. 
Of human lusts and lassitudes they spring, 

And are as lasting as the parent thing. 

Yet numbering locust hosts, bent they to drill, 
They might o’ermatch and have mankind at will. 
Behold such army gathering: ours the spur, 

No scattered foe to face, but Lucifer. 

Not fool or knave is now the enemy 
O’ershadowing men, ’tis Folly, Knavery! 

A sea; nor stays that sea the bastioned beach. 
Now must the brother soul alive in each, 

His traitorous individual devildom 

Hold subject lest the grand destruction come. 
Dimly men see it menacing apace 

To overthrow, perchance uproot the race. 
Within, without, they are a field of tares : 
Fruitfuller for them when the contest squares ! 
And wherefore warrior service they must yield, 
Shines visible as life on either field. 

That is my comfort, following shock on shock, 
Which sets faith quaking on their firmest rock. 
Since with his weapons, all the arms of Night, 
Frail men have challenged Lucifer to fight, 
Have matched in hostile ranks, enrolled, erect, 
‘The human and Satanic intellect, 

Determined for their uses to control 

What forces on the earth and under roll, 

Their granite rock runs igneous; now they stand 
Pledged to the heavens for safety of their land. 
‘They cannot learn save grossly, gross that are : 
Through fear they learn whose aid is good in war. 
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—My sister, as I read them in my glass, 

Their field of tares they take for pasture grass. 
How waken them that have not any bent’ 

Save browsing—the concrete indifferent ! 

Friend Lucifer supplies them solid stuff : 

They fear not for the race when full the trough. 
They have much fear of giving up the ghost ; 
And these are of mankind the unnumbered host. 


—If I could see with you, and did not faint 
In beating wing, the future I would paint. 
Those massed indifferents will learn to quake : 
Now meanwhile is another mass awake, 

Once denser than the grunters of the sty. 

If I could see with you! Could I but fly! 


—Your toilers toil as ever: to one end, 
The central, their prime starting point, they tend. 


—-That language formerly effective rang. 
In irony I like more tenuous twang. 


—The length of days that you with them have housed, 


An outcast else, approves their cause espoused. 


—O true, they havea cause, and woe for us, 
While still they have a cause too piteous ! 

Yet, happy for us when, their cause defined, 
They walk no longer with a stumbler blind, 

And quicken in the virtue of their cause, 

To think me a poor mouther of old saws! 

I wait the issue of a battling Age ; 

The toilers with your “ troughsters ” now engage ; 
Instructing them through their acutest sense, 
How close the dangers of indifference ! 

Already have my people shown their worth, 

More love they light, which folds the love of Earth. 
That love to love of labour leads; thence love 

Of humankind—earth’s incense flung above. 
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—Admit some other features: Faithless, mean ; 
Encased in matter ; vowed to Gods obscene ; 
Contemptuous of the impalpable, it swells 

On Doubt; for pastime swallows miracles ; 

Is prompt to chase the scut of mad surmise ; 
While, vowed to the credulity of eyes, 

In mind ’tis furnished with the boring mole’s ; 
Has windy yearnings, which it calls the soul’s ; 
And if I bid it face what J observe, 

Declares me hoodwinked by my optic nerve ! 


—Oft has your prophet, for reward of toil, 

Seen nests of seeming cockatrices coil : 
Disowned them as the unholiest of ‘Time, 

Which were his offspring, born of flame on slime. 
Nor him, their sire, have known the filial fry : 

As little as Time’s earliest knew the sky. 
Perchance among them shoots a lustrous flame 
At intervals, in proof of whom they came. 

To strengthen our foundations is the task 

Of this tough Age; not in your beams to bask, 
Though, lighted by your beams, down mining caves 
The rock it blasts, the hoarded foulness braves. 


—I see it as a motley form that plays 

God’s Jester snared to thread a Pagan maze. 
Or, if you will, the limping Momus crowned 
With nettle-bells in Christian burial-ground. 


—All faces under sun have shadowssides; 

In the full shade more equal hue abides, 

A poet says. The thing itis, you sum 

When History writes, with all its actors dumb. 
Her fairest Age that out of dust we rake, 
Would greet you with derision or the stake : 
But this accepts you, though men listen less 
Than hum your aria for its witchingness ; 

And hold the admonitions it contains, 
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As inharmonious bass to heavenly strains ; 

Or of some songful child a vixen nurse. 

They hear with languid senses, not perverse. 

My sister sees no round beyond her mood ; 

To hawk this Age has dressed her head in hood. 
Out of the course of ancient ruts and grooves 

It moves: O much for me to say it moves ! 

The weak are strengthened and the torpid stir. 


—Bubbles the mud, and blossoms top the burr! 
Now giants are the atoms armed with sparks. 
Aspiring hedgehogs, suicidal larks, 

Show us the stale ways quitted for the fresh ; 

The voluble are lords, hailed King is Flesh. 
Specific Doctors drumming in his place, 

A banished Devil views with sly grimace ; 

Spies the grain meagre, plenteous heap the chaff; 
Immense machinery rouse the stomach-laugh ; 
Obedient echoes leap to bear reply, 

And tainted of their burden whining die. 

By gastric ardours goaded past his needs, 

The shark for Pleasure shivers while he feeds. 
Perdition has him in his appetites, 

The nostrum-mongers in his recreant frights. 
Whate’er his act,—Silenus, scourging friar,— 
Instant the secondary hounds the prior. 

He hugs the hair-shirt and he shuns a crease ; 
Tempts him the starveling, tortures him obese ; 
Insanely a lost sanity pursues ; 

"Twixt interdict and drug Hygeia woos ; 
Enjoyment claims as creditor, else thief ; 

Drinks impious wine, despatches haunted beef! 
What conscience the tormented wretch meanwhile 
Allies to Life, behold in jets of bile! 

But can my thoughtful sister verily hope 

Of days when moles are guides and seers grope !— 
These crooked to excavations in the pits, 
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Those heading by the grace of eyeless wits: 
Around them shades of History cast before 
From quills that men must fence or kiss the floor ! 


—Beneath the surface your ephemerals reave, 
Enough for me to feel my people heave. 

Heaved they eruptive at volcano-pitch, 

Less shamed were earth than by those wallowing rich! 
About his Kthiop Highlands Nile is Nile, 

Though not the stream of the paternal sinile : 

And where his tide of nourishment he drives, 

An Abyssinian wantonness revives. 

Calm as his lotus-leaf to-day he swims ; 

He is the yellow crops, the rounded limbs, 

The Past yet flowing, the fair time that fills ; 

Breath of all mouths and grist of many mills. 
To-morrow, warning none with tempest-showers, 

He is the vast Insensate who devours 

His golden promise over leagues of seed, 

Then sits in a smooth lake upon the deed. 

The races which on barbarous force begin, 

Inherit onward of their origin, 

And cancelled blessings will the current length 
Reveal till they know need of shaping strength. 

"Tis not in men to recognize the need 

Before they clash in hosts, in hosts they bleed. 

Then may sharp suffering their nature grind ; 

Of rabble passions grow the chieftain Mind. 

Yet mark where still broad Nile boasts thousands fei. 
For tens up the safe mountains at his head. 

Few would he feed, not far his course prolong, 

Save for the troublous blood which makes him strong. 


—That rings of truth! More do your people thrive ; 
Your Many are more merrily alive 

Than erewhile when I gloried in the page 

Of radiant singer and anointed sage. 

Greece was my lamp: burnt out for lack of oil 
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Rome, Python Rome, prey of its robber spoil! 
All structures built upon a narrow space 

Must fall, from having not your hosts for base. 
O thrice must one be you, to see them shift 
Along their desert flats, here dash, there drift ; 
With faith, that of privations and spilt blood, 
Comes Reason armed to clear or bank the flood! 
And thrice must one be you, to wait release 
From duress in the swamp of their increase. 

At which oppressive scene, beyond arrest, 

A darkness not with stars of heaven dressed, 
Philosophers behold ; desponding view 

Your Many nourished, starved my brilliant few ; 
Then flinging heels, as charioteers the reins, 
Dive down the fumy A‘tna of their brains. 
Belated vessels on a rising sea, 

They seem: they pass! 


—But not Philosophy! 


-—Ay, be we faithful to ourselves: despise 
Nought but the coward in us! That way lies 
The wisdom making passage through our slough. 
Am I not heard, my head to Earth shall bow ; 
Like her, shall wait to see, and seeing wait. 
Philosophy is Life’s one match for Fate. 

"Tis ours to reach, to touch; but is it feigned 
Our own—as in our shifty breasts contained— 
Surer than drunken helmsman will it wreck! 
Soured, on our firmament we spy a fleck ! 

That photosphere of our high fountain One, 
Our spirit’s Lord and Reason’s fostering sun, 
Philosophy, shall light us in the shade, 

Warm in the frost, make Good our aim and aid. 
Companioned by the sweetest, ay renewed, 
Unconquerable, whose aim for aid is Good ! 
Advantage to the Mauy: that we name 

God’s voice ; have there the surety in our aim. 
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This thought unto my sister do I owe, 

And irony and satire off me throw. 

They crack a childish whip, drive puny herds, 

Where numbers crave their sustenance in words. 

Now let the perils thicken: clearer seen, 

Your Chieftain Mind mounts over them serene! 

Who never yet of scattered lamps was born 

To speed a world, a marching world to warn, 

But sunward from the vivid Many springs, 

Counts conquest but a step, and through disaster sings. 


GeoRGE MEREDITH. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RETIREMENT. 


THE House of Commons, on the first day of the new Session, 
missed its two most interesting figures—the two men whose vivid 
emotions are constantly betraying themselves in physical expres- 
sion and movement. We all hope that the Speaker may soon be 
back in the Chair. But for Mr. Gladstone his own friends have 
pronounced a sentence of perpetual exile. Over him they have 
uttered a series of funeral orations. They selected his successor 
with alacrity, and then with apparent enthusiasm they shouted, 
“ Le roi est mort, vive le roi,” and have hailed Lord Rosebery as 
the conquering hero of a new and brighter political era. The 
Daily Chronicle, their most suggestive organ in the Metropolitan 
Press, has been in the highest spirits. On March the 6th it wrote: 
“The situation has been given a happy turn. Social reform is in 
the front, and if it to some extent replaces the old idle partisanship, 
every sensible man will rejoice, and a great accession of strength, 
of which Liberalism undoubtedly stands in need, will be given to 
the Party.” And “Lord Rosebery’s Premiership has already 
strengthened his Party. It has put life into elements which 
wanted expression, and which will now get their full chance” ; 
while, on the 7th of March, it rose to even warmer transports, and 
exultingly declared, “The Liberal Party to-day is on the crest of 
a wave of enthusiasm equal perhaps to that which swept over the 
constituencies in 1880.” And again: “The plain fact is that the 
Liberal Party has received a lift, a kind of spiritual impulse.” 
Such were the peans chanted by the admirers and the followers of 
Mr. Gladstone immediately after the announcement of what they 
took to be his final retirement from political life. Surely they 
were as ungrateful as they were lightly uttered. In contradiction 
to them, may it be reserved for a political opponent to express the 
hope that the funeral orations were premature, and that the House 
of Commons has not seen or heard the last of Mr. Gladstone; and 
if in truth his absence from it is to be continuous and permanent, 
may it be permitted to such an observer to dwell for a short space 
upon the void that will be thus created ? 

First, let us think of the change in the House of Commons 
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in its political aspect. Radical speakers and writers airily as- 
sumed that all would go on very much as before, and that all 
the diverse sections of the Gladstonian majority would obey Sir 
William Harcourt’s every wish as faithfully as they had followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s. The second night of the Session brought its rude 
awakening, and on Mr. Labouchere’s ainendment to the Address, 
found the new Government placed in a minority. It is perfectly 
true that on this occasion the Ministerial whipping was inexplicably 
bad. Mr. Thomas Ellis—the heaven-born Whip, who, according to 
the new Radicalism, was to magnetise all sorts and conditions of 
members, because he was the son of a yeoman farmer, and could 
actually speak in a Celtic tongue—nonchalantly aired his dignity on 
the Treasury Bench until the Division bells rang, while his subor- 
dinates in the Lobbies were inactive and apathetic. But the real 
cause of defeat was the new leadership. Who can doubt that 
if Mr. Gladstone had been there to answer Mr. Labouchere he 
would have secured a majority ? After all, Anti-Parnellites, Young 
Welshmen, Labour-men, London Progressives, Liberationists, Tem- 
perance Advocates, ditfering amongst themselves as they do in 
the prime objects of their political hopes, were all alike Glad- 
stonians, and all, excepting the Anti-Parnellites, owed their elec- 
tions largely to the magic of his name. But, who amongst them 
all owed his seat, or even a vote, to the fame or popularity of Sir 
William Harcourt? And, in the House itself it was not by speech 
alone that Mr. Gladstone had been able to control his sup- 
porters’ action. For the moment it was amusing and exciting 
enough to defeat Sir William Harcourt (though the fun had disap- 
peared by the next morning). But there is hardly more than one 
mad-cap Radical who would have derived pleasure from the sight 
of Mr. Gladstone listening to the announcement of a _ hostile 
Division on the Address. Compare the two personalities. In the 
one case an old man of rare personal dignity, and of a lofty cour- 
tesy, has adopted a new policy ; he has absolutely identified himself 
with it; for it he has sacrificed friends and repose. He has devoted 
his old age with passionate earnestness to its prosecution. He has 
courageously faced defeat on its behalf; and then, again, when he 
seemed to be carrying it to victory, he has borne himself with a 
haughty self-control. In the other case there is a boisterous parti- 
san, who has never in his life initiated a policy, and who has not 
added to the dignity or amenities of political life. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the real or assumed indifference of the Radicals, the re- 
tirement of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of the House must 
profoundly weaken his Party’s discipline, and must lead to recur- 
rent difficulties in Divisions. An incident of the next day—the 
third of the Session—is significant enough of the feeling with 
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which the Opposition regard the new leader of the House. When 
Sir William Harcourt rose to move the second Address in answer 
to the Queen’s Speech, his opening sentence was interrupted by 
Colonel Saunderson’s ludicrous question whether the House should 
not adjourn for twenty minutes “to enable the mover of the Ad- 
dress to adopt the uniform befitting his rank.” This interruption 
would certainly not have been tolerated if it had been levelled 
against Mr. Gladstone, but now it was in fact greeted with not 
indignant laughter. Sir William Harcourt resumed his brief 
speech in his most sententious manner: “I do not think, sir, 
that either you or I need take any notice of the manner in which 
gentlemen opposite think fit to treat the speech from the Throne. 
(“ Hear, hear,” and Opposition cries of “Oh” !) I shall now proceed 
(laughter) when gentlemen opposite assume sufficient gravity 
(renewed laughter), to deal with this matter—(some interruption). 
When gentlemen opposite are ready to listen—(cries of “Go on” 
and “Order.”) I will go on.” This was all very undignified, and 
incongruous to the occasion. But, it was evidence of the indu- 
bitable fact that Sir William Harcourt does not command the 
respect of the Opposition, and that he excites their sense of the 
ridiculous most keenly just when he assumes his most pompous 
and magnificent manner. In the same way, when that morning 
the new leader had been rebuking the levity with which Mr. 
Labouchere had approached the question of the House of Lords, 
the gibes and menaces of his recent platform speech at Portsmouth 
came back to men’s minds, and they could but smile at this new- 
found seriousness. 

So much for the more purely political consequences of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement. But many a Conservative Member will be 
thinking more of the difference this will make to the House of 
Commons itself, to its human interests, and to its dignity. And, 
paradoxical though it may seem, this difference will probably be 
more felt and deplored by Conservatives than by modern Radicals. 
Mr. Gladstone—the democratic politician of the last few years— 
excited, no doubt, their political enthusiasm. His unworthy 
appeals to class prejudices, his grotesque prostration before Irish 
agitators, his depreciation of the greatness of England, and of the 
character of Englishmen, struck responsive chords in their breasts. 
But for us there was the larger charm of the long life given 
up to the public service by the scholar, the orator, the good 
Churchman, the accomplished and courteous gentleman. And, 
despite his later associations and hopes, it was impossible but 
that the qualities of this record, and of these his old and 
real tastes, should reveal themselves to and impress themselves 
upon even this and the last House of Commons. Party spirit has 
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run abnormally high since the question of Home Rule became one 
of practical politics, and Mr. Gladstone’s has been the figure round 
which all the hopes and all the fears it has excited, have centred. 
And yet during these feverish years, he has occasionally been able 
to divert his mind from the main topics of the hour, and to delight 
the House with a non-political speech, full of old recollections and 
personal allusions. One recalls during this period his speech on the 
Channel Tunnel, another on Bimetallism, which if not a convincing 
argument on the practical problem of the time, was a most adroit 
evasion of all its difficulties, and a most delightful summary of 
fiscal facts, and of the economical views of distinguished contempor- 
aries of the speaker. Then who that was present one Wednesday 
morning in the last Parliament, can forget the speech in which Mr. 
Gladstone moved the Second Reading of the Roman Catholic Dis- 
abilities Bill? It was said at the time by his intimate friends that 
this subject had driven all others from his mind, that even Home 
Rule had receded into the background, and that all his thoughts 
and hopes were bent in passionate earnestness on a piecemeal and 
obviously opportunist alteration in the law. Be that as it may, the 
speech itself was a wonderful exhibition of rhetorical skill, and of 
intellectual fervour; and when Mr. Gladstone sat down, and Mr. 
W. H. Smith modestly rose to make a simple common-sense reply, 
many a listener must for the moment have been almost persuaded 
that this was a grave question, and that here was indeed a grievous 
injustice, which ought at once to be removed on the highest 
grounds of Constitutional expediency, and of religious toleration. 
And yet, in all probability, it only affected the position and the pros- 
pects of one Radical lawyer! Another speech, which lingers in the 
mind, is that in which he commended the settlement of Royal 
Grants arrived at in the last Parliament, to the approval of the 
House, and of his own reluctant followers. He concluded it by a 
touching allusion to his own long service to the Queen, as well as 
to the country; and when he sat down, the Unionist Ministers on 
the Front Bench spontaneously and irresistibly leaned forward, 
and with honest warmth, seemed to give him personal, and more 
than Parliamentary, tributes of admiration for his loyal co-opera- 
tion. Turning to speeches of a more partisan character, I recall in 
one of the debates on the Coercion Bill in the last Parliament one 
supreme peroration, when Mr. Gladstone appealed to the con- 
sciences of Conservative gentlemen sitting in close lines opposite to 
him, and with outstretched finger and glowing eye, arraigned those 
Benches from one end to the other, and with magnetic force adjured 
each man amongst them to remember that he would have to render 
an account hereafter of the vote that he was about to give that 
night. Some of his sudden and unexpected bursts of passion 
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during the Home Rule debates must be fresh in all members’ 
minds. And that was one of the interesting characteristics of Mr. 
Gladstone as a speaker: that no one could foretell with certainty, 
when and at what his ire would be excited: nor could it be pre- 
dicted when he would make a brilliantly-successful, or when, on 
the contrary, he would make an involved and ineffective speech. 
Certainly he has been the most varying in his merits of all great 
speakers, and this very fact lent the charm of the uncertain to all 
his efforts. A most notable illustration of these two characteristics 
was given late in the discussions in Committee on the Home Rule 
Bill, when Mr. Chamberlain had made a singularly damaging speech 
on an amendment of an importance which would have justified a 
debate lasting into the later hours of the evening. Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues urged him to go home and dine, and return to speak at 
ten o’clock. This would have been in accordance with practice ; it 
was what the House universally expected that he would do. But, 
no, Mr. Gladstone insisted upon an immediate reply in the very 
depth of the dinner-hour. Who that then saw him—-for it was a 
speech (if one may say so) to look at as much as to listen to, will 
forget that wonderful performance? It was specially marked by 
the extraordinary vigour and variety of his gestures. There was 
one—which observers of Mr. Gladstone had noted, but not often, 
before, when with chest thrust out, and head thrown back, he 
raised both his arms and hands to their full height above his head, 
and then bending towards the offending previous speaker, seemed 
to call for divine vengeance upon his sentiments, if not upon him- 
self. His last unexpected exhibition of sarcastic indignation was 
in the Autumn Session, when one day Mr. Goschen incautiously 
used the phrase “a put-up job,” and when immediately Mr. Glad- 
stone, with unbounded vigour and infinite contempt, poured sarcasm 
after sarcasm upon this unlucky colloquialism. 

But apart from and beyond his speeches, there will be missed 
in the House of Commons the actual moving figure of the man. 
He was always an interesting and picturesque object. His gestures 
and mannerisms were always suggestive and unusual. His carriage, 
his bow, his mode of greeting a friend, all had their distinctive 
old-fashioned dignity. 

We grieve, then, over the great figure which has for the time 
left the House of Commons, and we hope that Mr. Gladstone may 
yet revisit the scene of his triumphs. But, as Conservatives, we may 
indeed rejoice that in our own ranks there is growing up another 
great Parliamentarian, who, with Mr. Gladstone and the Speaker, has 
that undefinable charm and that personal distinction, not of intellect 
alone, which give interest and elevation to the House of Commons. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour is not a born orator. His dominant tastes 
12* 
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probably lie in other fields than those of Party politics. But, since 
he became Irish Secretary, he has shown a constant development 
of all those gifts which go to make a successful leader of the 
House, and in the last year this growth has been more especially 
marked. In the few days of this new Session Mr. Balfour has 
surpassed himself. His reply to the ponderous speech in which 
Sir William Harcourt announced the intentions of the Government 
after their defeat on the Address, was an admirable specimen of his 
debating quickness, and of delicate satire. And, again, when Lord 
Randolph Churchill, against the wishes of all his friends, insisted 
upon calling attention to Lord Rosebery’s speech at Edinburgh, 
and had painfully rolled out a most infelicitous indictment, Mr. 
Balfour came to the rescue, and with an easy happiness, extri- 
cated his Party from the false position into which Lord Randolph’s 
indiscretion seemed likely to place them. In fine, while Radicals 
in the House of Commons will by experience have more and more 
cause to regret the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, Conservatives are 
now securely convinced that they have there a leader of consum- 
mate ability, in whom they can repose complete confidence. 


M.P. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


A cRY comes up from many parts of our Islands that many of 
our native birds are rapidly disappearing from amongst us, and it 
may be well to consider the causes that conduce to this diminu- 
tion, and the best means of checking it before it is too late. In 
my opinion, the existing Acts for the protection of birds would, if 
duly enforced, afford nearly all the preservation that lovers of these 
creatures for their own sakes can desire, but unfortunately the 
general apathy with regard to birds that are not included under 
the denomination of Game or of Wild-fowl renders the Acts vir- 
tually of little effect, and in many cases it has been necessary to 
form private associations for the protection of birds in certain 
localities. 

In considering the present subject, it must be borne in mind 
that many species that were formerly more or less common and 
resident in our country have been driven from their ancient haunts 
by the reclamation and tillage of marshes, fens, and heath-lands, 
the use of machinery in agriculture, the increase of human popu- 
lation, and the facilities of travelling. Much as we bird-lovers may 
lament the absence of the Great Bustard from the open country of 
Norfolk, Sufiolk, and Cambridgeshire, the Downs of Sussex and 
Wilts, and the Wolds of Yorkshire, or deplore the fact that the 
former homes, e.g., of the Bittern, the Crane, the Wild Goose, the 
Avocet, and the Ruff, know these denizens no more, it is of no use 
“ erying over spilt milk,” and I fear that we must, in the instances 
that I have specified, be content to sit still and bear the loss as 
best we may. With regard to the birds of prey, although they 
have, of course, to a certain extent suffered from the causes to 
which I have alluded, the case is not quite the same, as the pre- 
servation of game is the main factor in their destruction, and here 
I would most strongly urge and implore for the exercise of some 
thought and discrimination on the part of game-preservers. Asa 
rule in England gamekeepers are either ordered or tacitly per- 
mitted to destroy all birds that they may consider as “ vermin,” a 
disastrously comprehensive term, and it is most unfair that these 
active and painstaking servants should bear the blame that ought 
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in common justice to attach to their masters. I am only too well 
aware that the defence of any bird of prey on its merits is about 
as profitless an undertaking as were the excursions of the “ Inge- 
nious gentleman of La Mancha,” but, nevertheless, I will run a tilt 
on behalf of most of them with pen instead of lance, in the firm 
conviction that my cause is good. 

In England we may put the Eagles out of consideration with 
regard to game, for the few wandering specimens of the Erne or 
Sea Eagle that visit the Southern Kingdom on their migration, are, 
though generally slaughtered at once,as a rule guiltless of any greater 
offence then the capture of a rabbit or two, and for my own part I 
can only say that, strongly as I object to the legalised filching of my 
property in these animals as a political party purposes, the Sea Eagles, 
if they would honour us with occasional visits, should be welcome to 
all the ground-game that they can take. I fear, however, that even 
if I could persuade my fellow game-preservers to protect these fine 
birds to the extent of their power, they would always be more or 
less in danger from the innumerable gunners that infest our coasts 
and comion-lands, who can always obtain a good price for any 
uncommon bird from the dealers who minister to the disastrous 
greed of the British bird-collector ; this, however, is a part of the 
matter under consideration that I intend to treat of later on. In 
Scotland, as I am glad to hear, not a few enlightened owners and 
lessees of deer-forests protect the Golden Eagle, in spite of the 
frequently well-founded complaints of Highland shepherds with 
regard to its depredations amongst their lambs, and the de- 
struction of Grouse attributed to it by gamekeepers. I have no 
wish to overstate my case in the defence of this or any other 
bird, and T will not pretend to deny that the Golden Eagle is not 
a good neighbour to the sheep, but I can say, from considerable 
personal experience in the Highlands, that, with a solitary excep- 
tion in the case of a Ptarmigan, I never saw one of these Eagles 
in pursuit of any bird, and have the best of reasons for believing 
that besides an occasional young lamb, and carrion, the diet of 
those Eagles with whom I was best acquainted consisted entirely 
of Alpine hares and rabbits. It is true that when, as is often the 
case, a pair of Golden Eagles are hunting a hillside for hares, the 
Grouse get up in packs before them, and few are to be found in 
the particular locality for perhaps a day or two; but this driving off 
of the Grouse, and destruction of blue hares, are, as every deer- 
stalker will admit, of infinite benefit to those who take the view 
pithily expressed to me by an experienced forester on the disturb- 
ance of our stalk by a cackling Grouse: “I’m thinking there 
should be nothing on the hull but just ourselves and the beasts. 
The Sea Eagle has now become so rare in Scotland, where it was 
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formerly more common than the Golden, that the amount of 
damage done by it to game, properly so called, may be left en- 
tirely out of present account, and can never have been very exten- 
sive. For many years past Highland gamekeepers have found it 
to their advantage not to destroy the Eagles, having discovered 
that their eggs are indeed “ golden” and will always command at 
least a guinea a-piece from collectors, who probably would decline 
to purchase equally fine continental specimens at half-a-crown. I 
have good reason to believe that with regard to the Sea-Eagle not 
more than two or three pairs now breed regularly in the United 
Kingdom, and that beautiful bird the Osprey, never to my know- 
ledge even accused of the capture of anything except fishes, has 
become nearly as scarce as a nesting bird. In justice to Highland 
gamekeepers in general, and to the memory of an honest man in 
particular, I must say that an old Perthshire gamekeeper transferred 
by me to a wild district in Inverness-shire, and holding the Eagles 
as “a bad vermin,” refused a bribe of ten pounds offered by a well- 
known collector for a pair of Golden Eagles and their eggs, simply 
because he knew that I wished to protect them. I merely relate 
this to show that in this and probably many similar cases the pro- 
tection of Eagles in Seotland depends upon the wish of the laird 
or the lessee. At all events there could never be any ditticulty 
about keeping these fine birds down to a reasonable number with 
due regard to the flocks, and I consider that the Eagles should 
stand first on the list of protected birds. 

As an ardent lover of the “noble art and mystery” of falconry, 
I confess that I can hardly write without a certain amount of 
prejudice in favour of the Peregrine Falcon, our chief ally in the 
ancient sport, but without fear or favour I can assert that in 
England the amount of damage inflicted by the Peregrine on 
game-birds is really inconsiderable. I do not, of course, deny that 
iny favourites will, when hungry, knock down and devour game- 
birds when a good chance offers itself, but as the Falcon almost 
invariably takes its quarry in the air, and all game-birds seek for 
concealment on her appearance, either by running for the nearest 
covert, or by squatting as closely as possible to the ground, these 
opportunities are comparatively scarce, and generally afforded by 
human or canine disturbance. From fifty years’ experience of the 
habits of the Peregrines that visit our county (Northamptonshire) 
in the autumn, and remain in our district more or less till the 
spring, I am convinced that I should be beyond the mark in 
putting twelve as the average annual number of Partridges de- 
stroyed by them on our shootings, upon which we have a large 
stock of “ birds.” The favourite quarry of the Falcon whilst with 
us consists of Wood-Pigeons, Mallard and Teal, when she can get 
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a stoop at them, and Peewits. But, even admitting the fact that a 
pair of breeding Peregrines may commit havoc upon a Grouse- 
moor, I would urge upon all gentlemen my oft-repeated plea for 
mercy for this beautiful species, not only out of consideration for 
the existing lovers of falconry, but also because of the traditions 
of the days when that noblest of field-sports was the principal 
recreation of our ancestors. No game-preserver of generous mind 
would permit the destruction of home-bred foxes in a hunting 
country, out of consideration for his neighbours, even though he 
might not be a hunting man; but I not only plead in the interest 
of falconers, but in that of their mainstay, the Peregrine for its own 
sake. Only those who have witnessed the stoop of a Falcon at her 
quarry in an open country can appreciate the delight afforded by 
this marvellous display of power adapted to a special purpose by 
Nature. But I shall weary my readers by too lengthy a disserta- 
tion on a subject upon which I must plead guilty to devoted 
enthusiasm, and will conclude my remarks on the Peregrine by 
reminding owners and lessees of Grouse-shootings in Scotland and 
Ireland that the living Falcon is the very best “scare-crow ” that 
exists. The Grey Crow, quite the worst enemy to breeding Grouse 
in Scotland, will often mob the Eagle, but invariably makes itself 
scarce on the appearance of the Falcon. The claims of the Kestrel 
to protection are so obvious, and have been so ably urged, that it is 
perhaps superfluous to mention that it amply compensates for very 
exceptional raids upon young game, by constant active and efficient 
service in the destruction of voles and mice, and I think that no 
one will deny that a Kestrel hovering in mid-air adds greatly to 
the interest of our ordinary English landscape. 

The Hobby is entirely innocuous to game, and is such a beauti- 
ful bird in flight and repose that I can hardly write calmly about 
the persecution to which it is, to my knowledge, subjected in the 
few districts honoured by its summer visits. The little Merlin is 
accused of destroying young Grouse, but over the greater part of 
England is only a traveller, quite incapable of taking fully-grown 
game-birds. The Kite, the Buzzard, and the Harriers have be- 
come so scarce that we need hardly enlarge upon their proclivities 
from the game-preserver’s point of view. I may, however, state, 
from considerable experience, that in my opinion the Buzzard is 
entirely harmless to game, properly so called, and although young 
rabbits occasionally are taken by this bird, its favourite quarry 
consists of moles, rats, voles, mice, frogs, and earth-worms. I 
wish that I could reasonably defend the Sparrow-Hawk ; but I 
must admit that, with regard to destruction of young game, I have 
not a word to urge in defence of this active and rapacious robber: 
in fact, [ have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that this 
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Hawk is at the present moment the only “bird of prey” in the 
usual acceptation of that term, whose increase should be checked 
in the interests of game. Far be it from me to preach the exter- 
mination of any bird of this family, and I trust that it may be 
very long before the Sparrow-Hawk becomes extinct in England ; 
but there is not much fear of this at present, as our British stock 
of this species is constantly recruited by autumnal migration from 
the Continent. I have spared many a Sparrow-Hawk that I might 
have killed, but have always done my best to prevent the rearing 
of a brood of them on our shootings. We must not forget that 
this Hawk is a very efficient destroyer of the little pests from 
which it takes its name. I may sum up my views with regard to 
our diurnal birds of prey, from the standpoint of a game-pre- 
server, by stating that in my own case I strictly forbid the destruc- 
tion or molestation of all of them with the exception of the 
Sparrow-Hawk, and I would most strongly impress upon all those 
interested in game the advantage of learning and instructing 
others on the difference in appearance and habits between the 
latter bird, the Kestrel, the Merlin, and the Hobby. 

With regard to the Owls, I can only repeat my already published 
opinion, that the fittest place for a wilful destroyer of any Owl in 
this country would be an asylum for idiots. We have no bird so 
eminently serviceable to man as the Barn-Owl, and the other three 
British resident species of this family are all more or less useful in 
the destruction of small rodents and grain-devouring birds. I 
often have been told that Owls, especially the Tawny, destroy 
young game; but I can only say that although I have examined 
bushels of the castings of this bird and the Barn-Owl, I have never 
detected therein the remains of either Pheasant or Partridge, and 
very exceptionally in the case of the Tawny Owl only, the fur or bones 
of leverets or young rabbits. Of the Long-eared Owl I have not 
had much experience except in captivity, but in West Norfolk, 
where it is, or was, comparatively common, I never heard any com- 
plaint of its destruction of game, and the castings of this bird that 
I examined in that district were mainly composed of the remains 
of field-mice, Sparrows, and Greenfinches. So much has lately 
appeared in the Press with regard to the sudden appearance, the 
breeding, and the services of the Short-eared Owl in the vole-in- 
fested districts of the Scottish Lowlands, that I need not enlarge 
upon that special subject; indeed, I cannot help feeling that a de- 
fence of Owls in general is rather an insult to the intelligence of 
the readers of this Review. I have good reason to believe that 
of late years many of our unfortunate land-owners and tenant- 
farmers have become aware of the egregious folly of destroying 
Owls, but I know that these birds find a ready sale for making up 
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as screens, and, horrible to say, the disfigurement of female heads. 
The living Owl was the traditional symbol and favourite of the 
Goddess of Wisdom: are not the feathers and fragments of these 
birds borne on the heads of some of our modern goddesses sym- 
bolical of something worse than folly ? 

The next and, perhaps, the only other class of birds worthy of 
consideration as more or less detrimental to game, is that of the 
Crow family, Corvide, and as most of its members may fairly be 
called “ omnivorous,” I can say but little in defence of them from 
the game-preserver’s point of view. The Raven is now so rare in 
the inland districts of England that I believe I shall be justified 
in saying that he is virtually unknown to the great majority of 
English gamekeepers, and in the few localities on our coasts where 
a pair of Ravens are still permitted to rear their young, I am in- 
clined to think that they confine their attentions, as far as other 
birds are concerned, principally to the eggs and young of cliff and 
shore-breeding species. I am, of course, well aware that the Raven 
is still common, and nests in many inland districts in Scotland, 
and is with good reason abhorred by shepherds; but from personal 
experience I do not hold this eminently sagacious bird as by any 
means a flagrant offender in the matter of game-destruction. I 
know that he roams far and wide, but I could never discover that 
he regularly beats the moorlands in search of eggs, as is the daily 
habit of the Grey Crow during the nesting season. Admitting, 
however, that he is to a certain extent a poacher, I would earnestly 
plead against his extermination. According to Cervantes there was 
a time when a plea for the life of Ravens in England would have 
been entirely uncalled for; in Chapter 13 of the first part of Don 
Quixote, the valiant knight refers to an ancient and common 
tradition current throughout the whole kingdom of Great Britain, 
to the effect that the good King Arthur did not die, but was by 
enchantment changed into a Raven, and would in the course of 
time recover his throne and sceptre ; for which reasons, continues 
the knight, “it cannot be proved that any Englishman has ever 
destroyed any Raven from that time to the present day.” I fear 
that in these democratic times this tradition would not go far in 
favour of the “ Bird of Odin,” but I pray for mercy for the Ravens, 
convinced as I am that their favourite food is carrion, and that 
they are by far the most intelligent and amusing of British Birds. 
I have not a doubt that both the Grey Crow and the Black, or 
Carrion-Crow, were evolved for some special purpose ; but I consider 
them from every point of view as purely detrimental, and as the 
only British birds that we could all spare without a shade of regret. 
With regard to the Rook, the case for and against him has been so 
thoroughly thrashed out that there is but little left to write about 
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on the subject. Ina recent number* of the Zoologist, the Editor 
quotes a statute of 1533, entitled “An Act to destroy Choughs, 
Crows, and Rooks,” enacting that every owner and occupier of land 
“should do as much as in him lay to kill and utterly destroy all the 
birds named, abiding, breeding, or hunting on his lands on pain of 
a grievous amerciament.” I need hardly say that the name 
“Chough,” in this and many other instances, was applied to the 
Jackdaw, and not to the beautiful and harmless bird that is now 
generally known as the Red-legged or Cornish Chough. In the 
editorial article to which I have just referred, many other quo- 
tations with regard to the destruction of the birds above speci- 
fied, and the parochial expenditure for the purchase and mending 
of “Rooks netts,” are to be found, and to these I am enabled 
by the courtesy of a correspondent to add an extract with re- 
gard to a parish in Northamptonshire, taken from an old manu- 
script still in existence: this document is entitled “Ordinances and 
Statutes made by consent of the inhabitants of the Towne of 
Kyngesthorpe in the tyme of Robert Coke, Bayly there, anno primo 
Edwardi sexti (1547).” The passage to which I specially refer runs 
thus: “45 item, that noe parson shall suffre no kyte, busserd, pye, 
nor fleshe Crow to brede and their yonge to fly away from the 
ground uppon payne of losing XIId, and the said XIId so forfayted 
shall be gethered Whitson weeke by the Baylye, and the money 
thereof to goe to the mendynge of the bye ways.” In the latter 
half of the seventeenth century it appears that some at least of our 
country people became aware that the victims of these enactments 
in some measure compensated for damage to corn by the destruc- 
tion of noxious insects, and I make no apology for cribbing a 
passage from the Zoologist (loc. supra. cit.), as illustrating this fact. 
The Editor writes thus: “In his notes for ‘A Natural History of 
Wilts, written between 1656 and 1691, and edited by John Britton, 
F.S.A., in 1847, the following paragraph occurs :—‘ In the peace- 
full raygne of King James I, the parliament made an Act for pro- 
vision of Rook-netts and catching Crows to be given in charge of 
Court Barons, which is by the stewards observed, but I never knew 
the execution of it. I have heard knowing countrymen affirme 
that Rook-wormes, which the Crowes and Rooks doe devour at 
sowing time, do turne to chafers, which I think are our English 
locusts; and some yeares wee have such fearfuli armies of them 
that they devour all manner of green things; and if the Crowes did 
not destroye these wormes, it would often times happen. Parlia- 
ments are not infallible aud some thinke they were out in this 
bill’ ’—{op. cit., p. 67). 

My own view with regard to Rooks is that, in dry seasons es- 

*February, 1893, p. 47. 
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pecially, they have of late years in many localities become extremely 
adroit egg-stealers, that in spite of considerable damage done by 
them to corn, they are on the whole beneficial to the farmer, and 
therefore worthy of protection to a certain extent ; but I hold that 
the increase of these birds should be kept in check by the syste- 
matic annual shooting of the young as soon as they leave the 
nests. I may here say that I utterly abhor and deprecate the use 
of any sort of poison for the destruction of any vertebrate animal 
whatever. The old Rooks can, and do, take very good care of 
themselves, and even with close shooting down of the young in 
May and June, I find that an ample number escape to carry on the 
breed from year to year. 

The Magpie and Jay are both egg-stealers, but, with regard to 
these, their beauty and innate “fun” should be urged in their de- 
fence ; the Jay is more destructive to the eggs of small birds than 
to those of game, and is one of the chief ornaments of ordinary 
English woodland scenery, and friend “Mag,” where the use of 
poison is forbidden, can take pretty good care of himself; unfortu- 
nately for him, however, he frequently, with the best intentions, 
causes hideous sores on the backs of cattle in searching for, and 
extracting, the maggots commonly known as “ bots,” and in the 
course of these operations often acquires a taste for beef that leads 
to the enlargement of these wounds. With regard to the Jackdaw, 
I much regret that, amusing as he is, I have no valid plea to urge 
in his defence. I presume that, in common with all the other 
Crows, he could, if put upon his defence, plead “ extenuating cir- 
cumstances,” in the way of occasional service in the destruction ot 
insects; but as long as he places himself and his family, as at 
present, under ecclesiastical protection, by nesting in the towers 
and spires of cathedrals and churches, he is at least safe from ex- 
termination till the disestablishment of the Church, and inevitable 
concomitant desecration of the Houses of God, become the law of 
the land. . 

Having now treated of all the birds that can fairly be considered 
as enemies to game, and therefore more or less liable to destruc- 
tion, I will turn for a brief space to mention the only three British 
species that are, rightly or wrongly, looked upon as enemies to our 
fresh-water fishes: these are the Heron, the Water-Ouzel, and the 
Kingfisher. I cannot deny that the Heron feeds principally, though 
by no means exclusively, upon fishes; but surely to any liberally- 
minded angler, this fine bird needs no defence. The Salmonide, 
except in the shape of fry, are pretty safe from the Heron, and in 
our Islands suffer far more from illegal practices on the part of 
featherless bipeds than from all the Herons in the United Kingdom. 
To those who can grudge to this patient fisher his tithe of eels and 
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“ coarse fish,” 1 have nothing to say; but,in my opinion, our unique 
lake and river scenery would lose half its charm by the absence of 
the Heron. The merry little Dipper is accused of devouring the 
ova of trout and other fishes; and, although I have examined the 
stomachs of several of these birds without finding any traces of 
these ova, I have not sufficient experience to deny the accusation 
positively. I consider, however, that, even if this delinquency 
could be established by proof positive against the Dipper, his 
charming song and interesting actions, and his well-proven and 
constant destruction of various insects that are detrimental to the 
produce of fishes, amply entitle him to strict protection. I am not 
possessed of a trout-stream, but if I were, the Dippers should be 
held sacred thereon, and most thoroughly welcome to take from 
water or land whatever their fancy might dictate. The beautiful 
Kingfisher I consider as virtually entirely harmless to the angler, 
and only, unfortunately, too rare an ornament to the angler’s 
haunts; but I believe that the brutal persecution and destruction 
of this bird that prevails in England is not attributable so much 
to the fish-preserver as to to the bird-stuffer, the feather-seller, and 
the egg-dealer. I should be delighted to see this lovely bird pro- 
tected by the enforcement of a special and interminable “ close 
time.” 

Game-preservation and angling, however, are matters of secondary 
consideration in comparison with agriculture and gardening in all 
their branches; and with regard to the former of these two indus- 
tries, I consider the House-Sparrow and the Wood-Pigeon as the 
only two birds worthy of consideration except the Rook, of which 
I have already treated with allusion to its compensatory services. 
Most of the Finch family, in which I include the Sparrow, are in 
their degree gleaners of grain, but the Sparrow is a regular 
harvester, and from its prolificness, its audacity, and its preference 
for the neighbourhood of man, is the chief feathered enemy with 
whom the growers of wheat have to contend. I know that during 
the summer months a vast nuinber of noxious insects are destroyed 
by Sparrows, but from long and careful personal observation, and 
information from persons of all classes and occupations, I cannot 
consider that the damage done by the Sparrow is compensated for 
by this temporary change of diet. Such vast numbers of Sparrows 
are bred in our cities, towns, and villages, where they are from 
circumstance perfectly safe from serious molestation, that I have 
not the slightest hesitation in upholding a crusade against them in 
country districts by every legitimate means. Prevention is better 
than cure, and in the interests of humanity I strongly advocate the 
pulling down of every accessible Sparrow’s nest before the eggs are 
laid, bearing in mind thatt his process will have to be repeated 
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weekly at least throughout the months of spring, summer, and 
early autumn. Not many adult Sparrows are to be destroyed 
with powder and shot except in severe weather; and although 
numbers may be netted by experts at certain seasons, this is not 
the bird that suffers most from the wiles of the bird-catcher. In 
the English district with which I am best acquainted, the House- 
Sparrow, although in my opinion far too abundant, does not swarm 
to the extent of which I am informed from many other localities. 
I attribute this to strict protection of Owls, comparative toleration 
of Sparrow-Hawks, and the constant supply required by my large 
collection of living raptorial birds. Here, again, I do not wish to 
be considered as preaching in favour of extermination, and far off 
be the day when the Sparrow shall disappear from our streets, but 
of this extermination there is little chance as long as the human 
race exists in its present condition. The London Sparrow has 
frequently, and with some justice, been compared to the Street 
Arab; but whilst the latter vagrant may be caught up, partially 
reclaimed, and sent to school, the former sets the Police and 
School Boards at defiance, and manages to lead a happy and 
careless life without “coming upon the rates ” for education or any 
other imaginary necessity. A most accomplished writer and first- 
class shot has recently recommended the shooting at Sparrows as 
they fly to and from the cornfields as excellent practice for Par- 
tridge-shooting,* and as Sparrows are by no means despicable from 
a culinary point of view, and each bird killed represents at least a 
bushel of corn saved, I strongly endorse his recommendation of a 
humble but useful style of sport—infinitely preferable, in my 
opinion, to the shooting of Pigeons from traps, if indeed the latter 
form of gunning can legitimately be classed as “sport.” 

I presume that anyone that takes an interest in birds, and has 
had the patience to follow my dissertation to this point, is well 
aware of the damage inflicted upon the farmers by Wood-Pigeons, 
and as these birds are in no danger of extermination, and are very 
properly encouraged and protected by the general public in the 
London parks and squares, I need say no more about them here. 
As I consider that the damage to agriculture committed by any 
wild birds that I have not hitherto mentioned is hardly worthy of 
attention, I will now turn to the garden and orchard question as 
regards the destruction or protection of birds. Many gardeners of 
my early acquaintance used to look upon all birds as enemies, and 
employ every available means for their indiscriminate destruction, 
but I hope and believe that the present generation take an entirely 
different view, and a veteran of eighty years of age, whose whole 
life has been spent in gardens and orchards with credit and success, 


*A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Zhe Partridge, p. 109. Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 
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has repeatedly assured me that he looks upon most of our common 
English birds as good friends, and in the case of the few that are 
mischievous he seems to consider that except with regard to the 
Sparrow the mischief is to a great extent preventible, or fully com- 
pensated for by the destruction of far more noxious animals than 
the birds in question. He considers that the damage done by 
Thrushes and Blackbirds to fruit is easily averted by the use of 
nets, and in any case amply atoned for by the destruction of snails, 
slugs, and other crawling things innumerable ; he is not fond of the 
Greenfinch, but fully admits the good service rendered by this bird 
in the way of devouring caterpillars. With grief I say that, rightly 
or wrongly, he protests against my edict in favour of the Bullfinch, 
and can hardly be brought to understand that I would willingly 
sacrifice every gooseberry and currant rather than the life of even 
one of these most charming and beautiful favourites. The Hawfinch 
has a disastrous fondness for green peas, as indeed have the Jack- 
daw and the Jay, but these two last named birds are pretty well 
looked after in most country districts by gamekeepers, and Haw- 
finches are so wary and cunning that I do not think that the race 
is any danger of extermination. I have no doubt that many other 
of our common birds are looked upon with no friendly eye by fruit 
growers, but I have now, to the best of my knowledge, treated of 
every species that I consider as seriously detrimental to human 
interests in our country. 

Personally, I heartily wish that we could adopt and practise the 
excellent old maxim of “ Live and let live,” so far as all birds are 
concerned that are of no value as food; but in our present highly 
artificial conditions of existence, such a wish is of course Utopian. 
I now come back to my original text, the general complaint of the 
disappearance of birds from many parts of England, and in dealing 
with this subject, 1 must explain that for several years past my 
personal observations have been restricted by physical infirmity to 
the immediate neighbourhood of our home in Northamptonshire. 
Here, as I have always done my utmost to prevent the destruction 
or molestation of all birds save game and wild-fowl, Sparrows, and 
a few other species to which I have already specially referred as 
more or less noxious, [ am not in a position to write authoritatively 
from personal knowledge with regard to other parts of the country. 
With regard to our own neighbourhood, I am glad to say that 
almost all our resident birds, with the exception of such as are con- 
sidered as detrimental by the average game-preserver, have greatly 
increased in quantity, in fact, taking into consideration the cutting 
down of our old-fashioned fences, the number of hedge-nesting 
birds that still dwell with us is surprising. With regard to 
migrants, of course the number of our visitors is regulated as else- 
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where by the variety of the seasons, and with us the only lament- 
able decrease of this class of birds that I know of is in the popular 
family of Snipes. On the other hand, a few species that were 
virtually unknown with us in my boyhood, have now become more 
or less common summer visitors, notably the Turtle Dove, the Red- 
backed Shrike, and in lesser degree the Nightjar. Besides these 
birds of spring, the Hawfinch, that till some twenty years ago we 
looked upon as a rare and irregular visitor, is now a very common 
and resident bird. I am informed by some of my neighbours that 
Goldfinches are becoming very uncommon, but this, if true, is no 
doubt mainly due to improved cultivation, and the consequent 
diminution of thistles, and other favourite food-plants. I can only 
say that for the last six years or more, I have generally known of at 
least six broods of Goldfinches hatched off within a radius of less 
than a quarter of a mile from the room in which I am now writing. 
The main agents in the destruction, or I should perhaps rather say, 
the disappearance of our Finches of all kinds, are of course the bird- 
catchers, and they are a difficult set of men to deal with fairly. 
Those who know, as I do, the intense delight afforded by the pos- 
session and care of a caged singing bird to vast numbers of the 
poorest hard-working men, women, and children in our crowded 
towns would hardly, I think, grudge them the cheap acquisition of 
a Goldfinch, a Linnet, or a Chaftinch, and in spite of the opinion of 
many kind-hearted lovers of birds for their own sweet sakes, I do 
not believe that these little prisoners when well treated, as they 
generally are, by their owners very much miss their liberty when 
they have once overcome their dread of man. At all events the 
supply of cheap caged birds to those that cannot afford more than 
a few pence for them, is the only plea that I can put forward in de- 
fence of the song-bird catchers. I consider that every bird-catcher 
who confines his operations strictly to the taking of Sparrows, is 
a benefactor, and should be subsidized by his parish authorities, 
but I greatly fear that no such right-minded auceps now exists 
amongst us. I have the strongest dislike to so-called Sparrow 
Clubs, as they are in most cases entirely indiscriminate in the 
destruction of small birds, and the shooting of any birds from 
traps, for prizes, 1 utterly abhor for more reasons than I care to 
detail at present. I will merely state that, as regards cruelty, I do 
not see that it is much more cruel to shoot one bird than another 
for amusement or money. I can see no valid reason why profes- 
sional bird-catchers should not be compelled to take out a licence 
for the use of any sort of long net, still less why the use of bird- 
lime should not be altogether legally prohibited. But by far the 
worst offenders in the matter of the destruction of harmless and, 
in most cases, useful and beautiful birds are the collectors of skins 
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and eggs, and their agents, the stuffers and egg-dealers. I am free 
to speak candidly on this branch of the subject, as in my youth I 
was a collector of British birds; but although I am guilty of the 
blood of one rare bird in England, I can with a clear conscience 
say that I never offered a price in this country for the kiiling of 
any bird, and I have been brought to see and avoid the evil of 
giving higher prices for British than for foreign specimens of the 
same species. I shall perhaps best explain myself by stating that 
I now confine my collection of skins strictly to such birds as may 
happen to meet their fate in our own county, or its immediate 
neighbourhood ; but I discourage, and do my best to prevent, the 
slaughter of any birds, and in the matter of species that are 
lacking in my local collection, I depend entirely on the chance 
of capture. I must add that I do not care to complete my collec- 
tion by the destruction of such birds as may be seen in their season 
at large in a day’s walk in Northamptonshire. I have no right, and 
certainly no wish, to find fault with amateur bird collectors, except 
with those who offer and give long prices for what are vaguely 
termed rare British birds. The obvious temptations to dishonesty 
held out to dealers by collectors of this class need no comment; 
but I know only too well that there are many who would, eg., give 
at least ten shillings for a Hoopoe because it had been murdered 
at Dover, whilst they would decline to give half-a-crown for an 
equally good specimen butchered at Calais. As long as this prac- 
tice exists, so long will it be entirely hopeless to expect strict 
honesty amongst dealers, or any increase in this country of such 
birds as the Hoopoe aforesaid, the Golden Oriole, the Avocet, and 
many other conspicuous and desirable birds that are now rare only 
because they are not allowed to become common. With regard to 
collecting birds for public museums, the operation should, in my 
opinion, be placed under stringent legal restrictions, so far as our 
Islands are concerned. 

I have now to the best of my ability endeavoured to point out 
the principal agents in the unnecessary destruction of birds, but 
alas! there are the plumiferous ladies to be dealt with, and as in 
this case I feel convinced that it is thought and not heart that is 
lacking, I most earnestly urge upon women of all classes to read 
the pamphlets and other publications of the Bird Protection 
Society. This Society originated entirely amongst humane and 
thoughtful ladies, and is doing incalculable good in showing up 
and protesting against the horrible barbarities perpetrated in the 
collecting of feathers for the supposed adornment of feminine cos- 
tume. There is, of course, no crime in the simple wearing of feathers, 
but I am certain that few of those who adopt this fashion indis- 
criminately, can be aware that tens of thousands of beautiful and 
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perfectly harmless creatures are massacred not only abroad, but at 
home also, to supply these at least superfluous ornaments. Let 
our women only resolve to buy no feathers except those that are to be 
found in their season upon the bodies of game-birds, poultry, and 
wild-fowl, exposed for sale, and these barbarities would soon cease. 
In many cases whole districts have been entirely cleared of certain 
species of birds sold to supply a barbarous fashion, and it is not by 
any means only the birds’ bright plumage that suffer from this 
cause. I have seen in a country newspaper an advertisement in 
which a price was offered for six thousand pairs of wings of the 
Kittiwake, and I know of an instance in which a large number of 
distorted skins of Robin Red-breast were exhibited for sale as hat 
ornaments. Far be it from me to attempt to dictate in the matter 
of fashion, but I do most strongly entreat any ladies who may 
honour me by reading this article to reflect,and to take the trouble 
to find out if I have in any way overstated my case in the interests 
of mercy. 

With regard to collections of living birds in aviaries or cages I 
am aware that there is a great difference of opinion, and to those 
who are opposed to such collections on account of the supposed 
misery and pining for liberty of the captives, I beg to offer a cordial 
welcome to come and inspect mine. No one who cannot afford to 
do his best to keep living birds well supplied with proper food, and 
abundance of water, ought to keep them at all; but well-tended 
collections are, in my opinion, not only a great delight and constant 
interest to their owners, but also beneficial as adding very legiti- 
mate attraction to the charms of a day’s holiday in the country to 
all classes. 

The next subject to be considered is the protection of eggs, and 
how to deal with egg-stealers. Iam not inclined to deal harshly 
with the bird’s-nesting boy who merely follows a very natural and 
very general instinct for discovery and acquisition, but I think that 
from his earliest years he should be taught that theft is wrong, and 
that to take eggs wholesale merely for the sake of taking them, is 
senseless and in certain cases very cruel. But in many cases these 
bird’s-nesters are employed by dealers who offer small sums for 
eggs of all sorts in the hope of obtaining some comparatively rare 
eggs, or something sufficiently resembling rare eggs to sell to in- 
cautious British egg-collectors. The protection of eggs on common- 
lands seems to me to be well nigh impossible; on private property 
there can be no very great difficulty in the matter, the line that 
I think should be adopted in this matter by land-owners and occu- 
piers is in the first instance to make it known that they positively 
forbid the taking of eggs except by special permission, and to insist 
that their gamekeepers and other servants should exercise as much 
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vigilance in warning off trespassers in search of common birds’ 
eggs as they would in the case of trespass in the pursuit of game. 
The ashen-plant is the natural and obvious remedy for a second 
offence in the case of boys, but it is only the youth of our public 
and private schools, upon whom this wholesome treatment can be 
brought to bear without risk of an action at law against the opera- 
tor. On the whole, I am inclined to deprecate legal action in the 
direction of egg-protection, but I extremely regret that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell could not see his way to accept the amendments intro- 
duced into his Bill on this subject by the House of Lords. Sir 
Herbert is such an earnest lover of birds for their own sakes, and, 
as I have the best of reasons to know, such a courteous gentleman, 
that it is painful to me to differ in opinion from him on a subject 
in which we both take a very keen interest. 1 will therefore con- 
clude this lengthy discourse by simply saying that I consider that 
the legal protection of eggs under specific names is impracticable, 
if not utterly impossible. Some few of us may identify birds, but 
I think that I shall meet with the approval of all conscientious 
ornithologists when I say that not one of them would swear to 
the specific identity of any British bird’s egg without having 
clearly identified the parent bird as she or he left the nest that 
contained it. 


LILFORD. 
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THE REFERENDUM. 


THE criticisms passed on my article entitled “ An Appeal to the 
Lords” demand a word or two of answer. Before, however, dealing 
with my critics in detail I must ask leave to point out that the 
original paper did not attempt to put forward the arguments in 
favour of the Referendum, but merely suggested a means by which 
the House of Lords might successfully meet the charge of being 
“against the people ” and strike back at their opponents. The re- 
sult was that I had to assume the advantages of the Referendum, 
and had neither space nor opportunity to deal with what I consider 
the unanswerable case in favour of correcting the faults of represen- 
tation by reposing a right of veto in the people. Since, however, 
my article has called Professor Dicey into the field I need not 
regret that my treatment of the subject was necessarily superficial. 
The defence of the Referendum could not be in better hands than 
in those of our foremost political jurist—a writer and thinker who 
possesses not a little of Burke’s insight and prescience in the field 
of politics, and a deeper knowledge of the law of the constitution 
than the author of the Present Discontents. 

Lord Grey in effect declares that even if the Referendum 
afforded a reliable means of arriving at the wishes of the people 
he would not be in favour of it because he is against the will of 
the majority being regarded as the ultima ratio in politics. “The 
proper object of a Government, and especially of a representative 
legislature, is not to meet the wishes of a majority of the popula- 
tion, but to adopt the policy and sanction such measures as may be 
best calculated to promote their welfare.” Most Liberals will be 
inclined to answer this by borrowing a phrase from Sir Thomas 
Browne and declaring that “ it is too late to be aristocratic.” But 
even assuming Lord Grey’s proposition it does not necessarily for- 
bid the Referendum. Suppose it proved that the present form of 
representation does not give us government and laws of the kind 
that Lord Grey and indeed that all men want,—narnely, good laws 
and good government,—and that there is strong evidence to show 
that making the will of the people, and not the votes of their 
representatives, the ultimate authority would produce better 
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government and better laws, is Lord Grey prepared to reject the 
chance of improvement merely because he will not admit the 
theory of popular sovereignty? That is the real question. Are 
we, in fact, to refuse to apply a remedy to the inconveniences 
of democracy because to do so would involve the admission that 
the will of the majority must in the end prevail. Possibly, if 
Parliament were a Committee of wise, impartial, and resolute men, 
who considered all questions on their merits and never thought of 
their seats,it would be a pity to substitute for their beneficent 
deliberations a poll of the people. But then, Parliament never has 
been, and never will be, quite so august a body; and therefore I 
desire that the powér of veto on legislation should be placed in 
the hands of the people. A Referendum will at least insure that 
no measure of vital importance shall be passed unless it is ap- 
proved both senatorially and popularly. Surely that is better than 
a system under which the whole constitution can be changed by 
any minister who can produce a log-rolling combination among a 
certain number of interests. 

Lord Farrer’s long experience in the service of the public, his 
intimate knowledge of the way in which the great mill of legisla- 
tion at Westminster does its work, his moderate and statesmanlike 
views, and the fact that he is a real Liberal and Democrat and not 
a Jacobin—a man who does not believe in imposing certain ab- 
stract Views upon the country whether the country likes them 
or not,—make his criticisms most valuable. His chief objection 
is the exceeding difficulty of putting complicated measures before 
the electors. How can you, he asks, ask the people at large, “ Will 
you or will you not have the Irish Home Rule Bill?” But surely 
it is not more difficult to ask this of the people than to ask it of 
the House of Commons. When an important Bill like the Home 
Rule Bill comes to its Third Reading the Members have what is 
really a complicated issue presented to them in a simple form. 
The hair-splitting Member may say “ How can I vote on the Third 
Reading in favour of or against the Bill as a whole? I like some 
of its provisions but I dislike others. I cannot, therefore, when they 
are all mixed together, express an opinion one way or the other.” 
Yet, as a matter of fact, this difficulty, so strong in theory, so weak 
in practice, never arises. Men strike a balance. If on the whole 
the balance inclines in favour of accepting the Bill, they vote for it. 
If not, they vote against it. I take it that the elector faced by a. 
complicated meastire would do the same. He would go the way 
to which he thought the balance of convenience inclined. After 
all he has plenty of experience in voting for complicated men. 
The ordinary candidate’s views are far more complicated, and also 
far more unintelligible, than any Act of Parliament, yet the rural 
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labourer is not so puzzled by them as to be unable to-vote. He 
manages to make a selection which Lord Farrer at any rate will 
declare is most judicious. Again, I apprehend no difficulty in 
explaining to the electors the salient provisions of the measures 
referred to the people. The provisions of the various measures 
included in a Party programme are put before the electors at general 
elections, and at bye-elections it often happens that the details of a 
particular Bill are minutely and eagerly debated. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to elaborate this point. The best answer to Lord 
Farrer’s objection is the fact that the thing is done in Switzerland 
and in America. In both cases complicated measures are referred 
{they are generally constitutional amendments, a form of Bill 
specially likely to be complicated and technical) and in both 
cases no difficulty is found in getting the people to understand 
what they are voting on. But who can say that the Swiss and 
American citizens are so superior to our voters that what they can 
do is no criterion of what can be done in the United Kingdom ? 
Admiral Maxse has certainly a right to speak as a Radical and 
a Democrat, but I cannot agree with him in thinking that the 
people would not care to take part in a Referendum. That is 
certainly not the experience in Switzerland. No doubt it would 
sometimes happen that the friends of a particular measure would be 
slack in going to the poll to support it, but that is not an argument 
against the Referendum. Till such apathy had given way to 
interest it would be no great harm if the Bill in question were 
rejected. Admiral Maxse objects that it would be impossible to 
place the right of putting the Referendum in operation in the 
hands of the Peers. Possibly that is so. I am by no means in- 
clined to argue that the Peers are the only body which could 
suitably put the Referendum in action, and should be quite pre- 
pared to accept reference on petition. The main thing is to 
get the people installed in the Constitution as the repository 
of the veto power. Who asks the question “Shall this Bill be 
passed or be vetoed?” is a comparatively unimportant matter. 
I suggested that the Peers should become the Sovereign People’s 
Remembrancers, and should say, “ What is your pleasure on this 
Bill?” because I believe that such a plan would at the same time 
solve the problem of the conflict between the Houses, but it is of 
course in no sort of way essential to the Referendum. A petition 
signed by 300,000 persons with the names verified locally would do 
the necessary work if not quite as well at least quite well enough. 
I must not forget to deal shortly with one or two of Mr. Curzon’s 
remarks. Mr. Curzon says that it is “news to him” that the 
Referendum is, as I had said, “an institution which democracies 
throughout the world are beginning to find necessary to counteract 
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the accidents and eccentricities of representation.” “Switzerland,” - 
adds Mr. Curzon, “is the only country in which the Referendum in 
Mr. Strachey’s sense exists.” Again, he observes “ where or what the 
democracies are to whose experiments or experience Mr. Strachey 
refers I do not know.” The fault is entirely mine. Mr. Curzon’s 
remark shows how dangerous it is to get absorbed by an idea, and 
to assume that one’s own interest is a gauge of popular knowledge. 
I ought to have explained that, though they have not adopted the 
name Referendum, the thing is being adopted throughout the 
cluster of sovereign democracies that make up the United States 
of America. It is a natural and perfectly venial error to suppose 
that the Referendum is confined to Switzerland and its Cantons, 
for the ordinary books of reference maintain the fiction by not 
including the American examples of the institution of popular 
veto under the heading Referendum. Under the circumstances, 
then, I may as well refer to one or two of the American examples, 
most of which are collected and referred to in the chapter of Mr. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth entitled “Direct Legislation by 
the People.” In most of the States of the Union amendments of the 
State Constitutions have to be referred to the vote of the citizens at 
the polls, and in many cases ordinary legislation is put into the Con- 
stitution to prevent it being repealed without an appeal to the people. 
The method is exactly that of the Swiss Referendum. The law is first 
discussed by the representatives and then referred to the voters. In 
certain States, laws on particular and specified questions have also 
to be submitted to a Referendum. Wisconsin, for example, “refers 
it to the voters to decide whether or no banks shall be chartered.” 
Minnesota declares that a poll of the people must be taken on a 
certain class of railway laws. In Colorado the Constitution of 
1876 “ provided a special Referendum ” on the question of female 
suffrage. But it is unnecessary to labour the point. Instances of 
the Referendum are as thick as blackberries, and a whole crop of 
legal and constitutional literature has grown up on the subject. 
In case, however, Mr. Curzon should still be incredulous, I may 
quote the actual words of that portion of the Constitution of 
California which prescribes a Referendum in cases of amendments to 
the Constitution. “It shall be the duty of the legislature to sub- 
mit such proposed amendment or amendments to the people in 
such manner, and at such time, and after such publication as may 
be deemed expedient.” Further, it nay interest Mr. Curzon to 
know that at the present moment there is a strong movement 
going on in the State of New York for increasing and strength- 
ening the-Referendum powers already in existence ‘there, and that 
the same thing is taking place in Massachusetts, in California, in 
Kansas, in Colorado, and in Nebraska. The Americans have 
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adopted the Referendum, though they call it by a different name. 
I will end by reminding Mr. Curzon of the fact that in last 
month’s National Review Professor Dicey cited a work entirely 
devoted to this subject, The Referendum in America, and that 
during March was announced the publication of another book 
dealing with the Referendum in America. This volume was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by the University of Pennsylvania. 


Str. Lor STRACHEY. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 


THE Labour Commission must have by this time nearly come 
to the end of its labour, and should be delivered of its Final 
Report, it may be hoped, not later than the month in which 
this number of The Nutional Review appears. The Commission 
was appointed in the spring of 1891, and its mandate was “to 
inquire into the questions affecting the relations between employer 
and employed, the combinations of employers and employed, 
and the conditions of labour which have been raised during 
the recent trade disputes in the United Kingdom.” The trade 
disputes then most recent were the Dock Strikes of 1889 and the 
fierce conflicts which subsequently took place all over the three 
kingdoms between the shipowners and the seamen allied with 
dock-labourers and others, with regard to the employment of non- 
unionist labour. It was a period—from 1889 to 1891—of a great 
uprising of unskilled or dispersed, and in any case unorganized 
labour. It will be remembered that there were about the same 
time great strikes in Australia by federated seamen, wharf-labourers, 
shearers and miners. These strikes began by a refusal on the part 
of the Australian sheep-farmers to employ none but union shearers, 
and were taken up by the seamen and others in order to assert the 
general principle at issue. This contest died away both in England 
and Australia, ending in a victory for the employers as to the 
question of resisting the claim that none but non-unionists should 
be employed. The Ship-owners’ Federation, which sprang out of 
these struggles, is powerful and prosperous, while the Seamen’s 
Union, which in the year 1888 had only 8,000 members, and in the 
year 1890 no less than 130,000 members, in 1891 had but 40,000, 
and since then has fallen still more completely to pieces. The 
Dock-labourers’ Union, which originated in the strike of 1889, has 
been somewhat but not much more successful. The strike at Hull 
was but a pale memory of the days of 1889 when, as a writer has 
said, “ The paralysis not only of trade in general but even of supplies 
of food from abroad could hardly have been much greater, for the 
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time being, if a hostile fleet had held triumphant possession of the 
mouth of the Thames.” 

Since the Commission was appointed tine has moved on, and the 
great contests of 1892 and 1893 were, with the exception of the 
purely local strike at Hull, not tumultuous risings of almost un- 
organized labour, but fights between strong and long-established 
organizations on either side. Of this kind were the lock-out of the 
Durham miners in 1892, and the cotton lock-out in Lancashire 
early in 1893, and the great contest fought by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion in the latter part of that year. These later and perhaps more 
important struggles make the “recent trade disputes,” into which 
the Labour Commission was instructed to inquire in 1891, seem 
rather ancient history, and it will probably be found that the Com- 
mission has not considered it to be desirable to interpret its 
“reference” too narrowly. 

While these vivid movements have been taking place in the in- 
dustrial battle-field during 1891, 1892, 1893, what has the Labour 
Commission been doing? It has sat at intervals for upwards of 
three years; it has asked witnesses in the Commission Room at 
Westminster Hall nearly a hundred thousand questions, many of 
them irrelevant ; it has published all these questions and answers 
verbatim in ten stout blue books, it has printed and laid before 
Parliament nearly sixty other blue books of various thicknesses on 
various subjects ; it has sent gentlemen into almost every county in 
the United Kingdom to enquire into the grievances of the agri- 
cultural labourer; it has deputed wandering ladies to ascertain the 
woes of female employées. Not content with examining the con- 
ditions of labour at home, the Commission has, not through its own 
eyes but through those of its very remarkable Secretary, Mr. Drage, 
surveyed the world at large, and enriched it with many volumes 
relating to each of the chief European countries, the United States, 
the Colonies and India. No attempt has been made to ascertain 
whether China is so unfortunate as to have a Labour Question, but 
this is apparently almost the sole important exception. The Dutch 
have for the last five or six years been lethargically holding a Labour 
Commission of their own; Mr. Drage’s Report upon Holland will 
make it almost unnecessary for them to proceed with it. On one 
occasion when, in his French Report, Mr. Drage sternly rebuked 
the current Prime Minister of France for weak trucklings with 
Socialism, he was thought by some to have shown too much zeal. 
But then, one has the defects of one’s qualities, and without that 
zeal should we have had the hundred thousand questions, and the 
seventy blue books ? 

Beside the oral examination of witnesses, numerous schedules of 
written enquiries were scattered broadcast over England and the 
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world. They did not always provoke civil replies. Some manufac- 
turers in India, for instance, seem to have suspected in them either 
an insidious attempt, like the rest,on the part of Lancashire to 
cripple them under the guise of philanthropy, or a design to intro- 
duce the strike bacillus into a land where a master is still a 
master. In reply to some questions as to whether he had any 
experience of strikes and lock-outs, their causes, character, and 
results, one Bombay Cotton-mill owner replied : 

“ The questions above propounded are unsuited to the condition of 
the people and the country, and are extremely mischievous. India is 
a country that is yet blessed with a large amount of honest simpli- 
city, and still retains an uncorrupted civilization. It is, therefore, 
hard to understand how it is proposed to benefit this people by the 
introduction of questions on the relation of capital and labour, 
strikes, agitations, and combinations. These are the excrescences 
of an over-hasty civilization, and are as far from a good purpose in 
this country, or a kindness to its people as the East is from the 
West.” 

Long may India retain some, at least, of her youthful innocence ! 
It is even possible to regret that enterprising manufacturers in 
search of cheap labour and high profits should have raised their 
hot and ugly factories by the picturesque shores of Bombay and 
the leisurely banks of the Hooghly. 

When the Final Report of the Labour Commission shall appear, 


an ungrateful public will probably say like the girl in Landor’s 
poem at first sight of the sea: 


“Ts this the mighty ocean, is this all?” 


The result of the enquiry will probably seem an inadequate 
return to the hundred thousand questions, the seventy blue books, 
the cost, the time and the trouble. The benefit of a great national 
inquest of this kind is, however, not to be reckoned merely by the 
amount of positive legislation to which it may lead. To show what 
can and ought to be done is something, but to show what ought not 
to be done, and to explode vain bubbles, is yet more. The history of 
the world shows, especially in economic matters, that too frequently 
the harm done by bad and ignorant legislation outweighs the good 
done by suitable and well-informed legislation, except when the 
latter repeals the former. Apart from legislation altogether, a 
Commission of this kind has its uses. It brings together in council 
leaders or representatives of various schools of opinion. The men 
who have met together under the cool sense and conciliatory good- 
humour of the Duke of Devonshire have well typified the various 
great interests of the; country. During the last thirty years Mr. 
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David Dale has done more than most people know to guide the 
stubborn workmen and employers of north-east England into the 
ways of peace. This part of the country used to be called the Cock- 
pit of England, the economic Flanders, where battles were fought 
on every possible question. That this is ceasing to be true is very 
much due to employers like Mr. Dale and representatives of work- 
men like Mr. Trow and Mr. Burt, all members of the Labour Com- 
mission. Another member, Mr. Mundella, first honourably rose to 
notice as the Midland einployer who invented the first great Board 
of Conciliation, a fruitful seed. Mr. Mawdsley is a trusted official 
of the wary cotton operatives of Lancashire. Mr. Tom Mann is a 
warm-hearted and gallant leader of the “New Unionism,” or the 
more Socialistic side of the Labour Party. Economic Science has 
been represented on the Commission by Professor Marshall; Law 
by Sir Frederick Pollock. Political and official experience has been 
supplied by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir 
John Gorst, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and the late Lord Derby, whose 
death deprived the Commission of a judgment which would have 
been most useful in their final labours. Mr. George Livesey, Sir 
Edward Harland and others contributed the practical experience 
of the average employer or workman. Men of varied class, opinion 
and experience, can hardly have worked together for nearly three 
years without useful learning and unlearning, correction of views, 
and modification of prejudices. 

Few of all the grievances which witnesses have brought before 
the Commission can, perhaps, be remedied, yet some benefit will 
have been derived from the public statement and discussion of 
them. The numerous working men who have appeared before the 
Commission can hardly fail to see that there is a real desire to do 
them justice even among those whom they have been accustomed 
to regard as opponents. Publicity is the best cure for suspicion. 
In spite of all our hard fighting on the industrial field, and the 
strong words which we like to use, there is probably no country 
where people of all classes really have a more fraternal feeling or 
greater desire to pull together than this England. Our general 
policy of liberty and self-help, and what a Frenchman has called 
“ the pitiless independence of the Anglo-Saxon race,” has involved 
some evils; no doubt, but in the end it leads to greater possibilities 
of friendly association and co-operation between all classes upon 
a basis of equal rights than exist in countries where the State has 
always been interfering, now on the side of one class, and now on 
that of another. 

If the great historians of the future are no longer to be chroniclers 
of high matters of War and Policy, but rather of the economic life 
of nations, they will find in the records of the Labour Commission 
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material for a full and vivid picture of the industrial life of England 
in the latter part of the reign of Victoria. In these volumes they 
will be able to see these masses of human beings, crowded together 
in a narrow country, spinning, weaving, putting together ships which 
sail all the seas, and machines destined to labour in every part of the 
world, tending the potent instruments which forge metal, cultivating 
the surface of the land or digging in its bowels for coal and iron, 
building houses, conveying goods and passengers by land and water, 
printing innumerable books and papers, preparing food and raiment, 
and carrying on the thousand small industries which minister to the 
luxury, comfort, or necessities of mankind. Some of these indus- 
tries are almost entirely masculine ; mining of all kinds, for instance, 
with upwards of 700,000 men and boys in England and Scotland, 
the building trades, and the labour of the sons of Tubal Cain “ the 
father of every artificer in brass and iron.” All those engaged 
in transport, except some canal-boat Amazons, are men, and 
so are agricultural labourers mostly. On the other hand the 
old feminine occupations of weaving and dress- making are 
still, in spite of all industrial revolutions, carried on by the 
daughters of Eve. The Census of 1891 points to 628,001 of 
them, in England and Wales alone, who work in factories where 
wool and cotton, silk, flax and hemp are spun and woven, and to 
‘691,441 more women who make up dress. Another important dis- 
tinction is that between the trades which are carried on by settled 
populations in certain districts like the great staple trades of Lan- 
-eashire and Yorkshire, or the mining industry of Durham or 
Northumberland, and those industries which, like agriculture, are 
‘dispersed all over the country. Trades, again, are distinguished by 
every degree of skill, from that of the highly trained engineer 
artizan who has had to undergo a long and early apprenticeship, 
down to occupations which anyone can master with a few weeks’ 
practice. Below these come the unskilled occupations, which are 
not “trades” at all. To carry sacks from a ship to the shore 
requires just that degree of intelligence which makes the im- 
mense gulf between the least educated man and the most in- 
telligent beast of burden, but it requires little more. 

All these and many other differences and distinctions must have 
made it a very difficult task for the Labour Commission to arrive 
at anything like definite and general conclusions of any kind. It 
is not wonderful that they have taken more than a year since the 
close of the evidence to digest their information and to consider 
their Report. It will have been their duty to consider (1) what are 
ithe chief grievances or issues which lead to conflicts between em- 
ployers and employed, (2) whether any of these grievances or causes 
of conflict can be removed by legislation ; (3) whether any institu- 
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tions can be invented which may replace by pacific methods of 
settling questions the present too frequent resort to strikes and 
lock-outs, in other words, to private industrial war, or ordeal by 
combat. It is obvious that, putting aside all purely local and 
special quarrels, much more than half of all trade conflicts are 
connected with the wage question; strikes to enforce rises in 
wages, or lock-outs to enforce reductions. Other conflicts, though 
a much smaller number, have to do with claims for reduction of 
hours of work. Others, again, arise with regard to the regulation 
of the proportion of apprentices to workmen in a trade, or are 
questions of the abolition of piece-work or over-time, or other 
common points of trade-union policy. 

The more ardent reformer, contemplating these dissensions, ad- 
vocates root and branch methods of changing the face of the indus- 
trial world. He despises the mere attempt to devise means by 
which employers and workmen may settle their differences more 
pacifically than by strikes and lock-outs. “So long,” he says, “as 
you have, bound up together, two conflicting interests, that of em- 
ployers who wish to get as high profits as possible out of the 
general receipts at the expense of wages, and that of workmen who 
wish to get as high wages as possible at the expense of profits, in- 
dustrial war is in the nature of things. Instead of employers re- 
munerated by profits, let managers receiving fixed salaries manage 
industrial enterprise and the problem will be solved. To this end 
nationalize and municipalize your industries so far as you can and 
whenever and wherever there is a chance of doing so.” It is not 
likely that the Labour Commission will think itself competent even 
to take into consideration schemes on this gigantic scale, such as 
the nationalization of railways, mines, or the land. 

After the Socialist comes the reformer who would extend the 
regulating or controlling power of the State, the semi-Socialist. His 
remedy is that the State should by intervention on particular points 
of dispute cut away particular causes of conflict as much as possible. 
If the State makes rules about the number of apprentices in pro- 
portion to journeymen in a trade, or as to the number of hours to 
be worked, there can be no further dispute upon these matters, at 
least between employers and workmen. This policy flourished 
most in the days of Queen Elizabeth, after the destruction of the 
old independent trade guilds. Then and for a long time after- 
wards it was thought that it clearly fell within the functions of pub- 
lic authorities to regulate every conceivable industrial relation. Not 
only were hours of work and apprenticeship fixed by statute; but it 
was made the duty of the magistrates to settle wage-rates from time 
to time and, generally, to deal with disputes arising between em- 
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ployers and workmen. The remains of all this class of legislation 
were swept away at the opening of the liberal epoch at the begin- 
ning of this century, and the returning tide of State socialism has not 
yet advanced so far that we can expect the Labour Commission to 
advocate a return to Elizabethan legislation upon a larger scale, or 
higher plane, if you like to call it so. The Labour Commission 
will hardly recommend that wages, or minimum wage-rates shall 
be fixed by the State or any other authority over the heads of the 
employers and workmen concerned. No practical leader of the 
workmen has as yet advocated anything like this. Nor will a 
majority, at all events, of the Commission advise that a maximum 
of working hours for a day or week shall be imposed upon all trades 
alike by law. Nor, having regard to the composition of this Com- 
mission, does it seem at all probable that they will support the less 
drastic scheme that each trade shall be allowed to settle by vote 
its own working day, and that legal sanction shall be given to the 
hours thus determined. One great difficulty in the way of all 
schemes of this kind is that they give no voice in the matter to 
employers ; another is, that it is hardly possible to define a trade 
with accuracy sufficient for the purpose of taking a ballot. The 
existing rule of policy upon this subject seems to be sound, namely, 
that it is better for the public and for all parties concerned, that em- 
ployers and workmen should be left to settle as best they can the hours 
of work in each trade. An equally sound exception to this general 
rule is that the State should, in the interests of its own life, and in 
its ancient character of Protector of the Weak, regulate the hours 
of women and children and even of adult men who are prevented 
by circumstances from organizing to protect themselves. The 
Commission have collected an immense quantity of evidence 
with regard to hours of labour in various trades. The general 
result is to show that it is impossible to lay down anything even 
remotely approaching to a general rule upon the subject. The 
furthest point to which the majority of the Commission is at all 
likely to go is to recommend interference in this matter with some 
special trades in which long hours of work can be shown to be pro- 
ductive of accidents or destructive to the health of the workers. It 
is on the former ground that the hours of railway servants have 
been made subject to the control of the Board of Trade; on the 
latter that the Home Secretary is now seeking to acquire adminis- 
trative powers to regulate the hours in some chemical and other 
manufactures. If the Labour Commission take a rather liberal 
view of this matter and advise that the Home Secretary should be 
entrusted with a fairly wide discretion as to regulating hours of 
work in dangerous or unhealthy industries, they will, I think, find 
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that their advice is in accordance with the central mass of public 
opinion and sentiment. 

The attempt by unionists to exclude non-unionists from work 
and to prevent employers from employing them has been the cause 
of some of the most violent modern contests. This is not a matter 
in which the Commission can properly advise that the State should 
intervene. If,in any case, trade-unionists can prevent an employer 
from obtaining labour, the question will be solved in one way ; if 
any employer can obtain sufficient “free labour” it will be solved 
in another; if an employer should think it best, for the sake of 
peace and quietness, to agree with the trade-unions to take their 
men only it will be solved in a third way. In any case it would be 
an invasion of essential liberties of the subject, as they are now 
understood, if the State were to say to an employer, “ You must 
only employ men belonging to registered associations,” or to a 
workinan, “ Unless you belong to a registered association you must 
not accept work from an employer.” 

On the whole, therefore, there seems little chance that the State, 
short of converting all the industry of the country into a gigantic 
and probably rotten Civil Service, can do much, if anything, to 
remove by legislation direct causes of industrial conflict. But it 
may be said—it often has been said—these strikes and lock-outs 
are really in the industrial world that which private wars were in 
the old feudal days. Is it not within the most ancient and un- 
doubted sphere of the State to say to the combatants, “ Although 
we cannot prevent your quarrels or remove their causes, we insist 
that you shall settle them by arbitration or otherwise without 
violence of this kind?” The State could indeed do this, when it 
was strong enough, in the case of the feudal private wars. To go 
out with spear and shield is a positive act which can be prevented 
and punished by a superior power. But to strike work is a negative 
act, you can hardly make a man work, any more than a horse drink, 
against his will. You could certainly not put 50,000 miners in 
prison for refusing to descend the coal-pits on a given day, however 
much in the wrong they might happen to be. Nor could you com- 
pel an employer to carry on his factory at a loss. When a body of 
workmen and a body of employers fail to agree as to the terms 
upon which the workmen will contribute labour and the employers 
will contribute the use of their buildings, machinery, and other 
capital to the industrial partnership, it is difficult to see in what 
way the matter can be settled otherwise than by that trial of com- 
parative endurance of loss of profits or wages, with the character- 
istics of which we are so well acquainted. Public opinion counts 
for a good deal in these contests, but it is a vague, unsatisfactory, 
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and ill-informed arbiter. Some people think that the State, which 
collects and digests industrial among other statistics, might go so 
far as to inform and guide public opinion. It might put itself at the 
head of this vast body of sentiment and thus immaterially and in a 
spiritual sense march against one combatant or the other, much as a 
good King of France in the twelfth century might have thrown his 
material power into the scale of that great noble engaged in a private 
war whom he found to be in the right. It has been suggested that 
when an industrial conflict, like the late coal war, seems imminent. 
or has actually broken out, a public inquiry might be held by a court, 
either permanent or constituted for that special purpose, and armed 
with powers of summoning witnesses and examining documents. 
If the combatants would not be reconciled the court would publish 
its report and, at any rate, the public would know what to think 
about the merits of the contest. It would be taught by grave and 
well-qualified judicial officers, and not as now by hysterical 
preachers, or journalists with party axes to grind. The idea is a 
taking one in itself, but it is doubtful whether the Trades-Union 
Congress would accept it. They might well think that on the 
whole ill-informed sentiment is more to their advantage than 
well-informed sentiment. From the opposite point of view also 
it seems to be dangerous to constitute any authority to decide 
upon questions of vital interest arising between employers 
and workmen, even if such decisions are not to be legally en- 
forceable. 

The fact is, that matters of this kind are hardly capable of 
judicial settlement. The relations between a great body of work- 
men and a powerful association of employers resemble those 
between nations. If a difference arises between two nations, and 
if neither of them are prepared to fight, or if the difference is of 
no great interest or importance, and does not deeply touch 
national pride or sentiment, they will accept arbitration. But if it 
is a question of contested power or territory, and if they are ready 
and prepared to fight, nothing can stop them from doing so, short 
of irresistible armed intervention. France and Germany would 
not have accepted arbitration in 1870, nor could the whole senti- 
ment of Europe arrayed against either of the Powers have stopped 
the war. So, in the case of the late coal contest, it was a fight for 
something corresponding to power and territory, the standard of 
wages. Between the minimum wages at which men can live, and 
the minimum profits at which capitalists will work mines, lies a 
disputed territory. The object of miners is to advance their wage 
frontier so as to make it cover more of this territory, and to hold 
what they have won. How could a Government Board of Arbitra- 
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tion have decided whether the miners were right or wrong in their 
claim that 30 or 40 per cent. beyond the wage-rates of 1888 should 
be an irreducible minimum of wages? It was not a question of 
right or wrong, but of power and strength. How, and upon what 
principles, could a European Board of Arbitration decide whether 
Germany had a right to keep Alsace-Lorraine ? 

Probably the most which can be done in this direction at present 
is to promote the extension of these Boards of Conciliation, as dis- 
tinguished from Arbitration, which have spontaneously arisen in 
many trades and districts. Some of these Boards are composed of 
representatives of employers and workmen in special great trades. 
The most famous of this kind are those Boards which long have 
flourished in the Midland and Northern districts of the iron and 
steel manufacturing trade. Boards of this kind are based upon 
the pre-existence of strong and compact organizations on either 
side. They cannot live or be effectual in the dispersed or unor- 
ganized industries. Of late years other Boards have risen, not 
limited to any special trade. These are the district Boards which 
have been founded in London and many other centres, usually 
by the co-operation of the local Chambers of Commerce and 
Trade Councils. They are designed to contain a fair representa- 
tion of the various local trades and interests, and by a mediatory 
process, to bring conflicting parties together. Possibly the Labour 
Commission will recommend that something of a mild character 
should be done by legislative or administrative arrangements to 
assist or promote the formation of these useful institutions, but, 
probably, the less you interfere with them the better they will 
grow. 

Questions of a minor kind also arise between individual employers 
and workmen as to trade customs or the right interpretation of 
express or implied contracts. In France matters of this sort have 
been successfully dealt with by the Conseils de Prud’hommes, a 
bit of pre-revolutionary France which Napoleon thought it well to 
restore. These are petty local courts equally composed of employers 
and workmen, who have jurisdiction in small cases arising out of 
contract. In England the same class of case is dealt with in well- 
organized trades by joint committees, or officials, or otherwise, and 
workmen in these trades have sufficient means of bringing forward 
grievances and obtaining adequate remedies. It is not so in unor- 
ganized industries ; in these the only tribunals before which minor 
matters of this kind can be brought are County Courts, or those of 
stipendiary and other magistrates. There seems to be no good 
reason why the Labour Commission should not recommend the 
institution, at any rate in a tentative manner and upon the mo- 
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tive of local authorities, of special industrial tribunals more or less 
corresponding to the Conseils de Prud’hommes. They would be 
courts of a simple and patriarchal kind from which the lawyer 
would be carefully excluded. 

If the Labour Commission should take the line which I have 
indicated as that which seems most probable they will probably 
have to stand as well as they may an attack upon the charge of re- 
actionary futility. They will have suggested no noble scheme for 
replacing individual action by that of the State, for interfering with 
the hours of work of every one, or for settling the fundamental 
questions of wealth and poverty. On all these matters the opinions 
of men are widely divided, and a Commission is but a mirror which 
gathers up and reflects the opinions of its time. But upon one set 
of questions opinions are much less hopelessly at variance. The 
Labour Commission will meet with much sympathy if they can see 
their way to make some strong recommendations in favour of further 
legislation on the lines of the last Factory and Workshop Act, 1891, 
for the purpose of rendering more effectual in practice the provisions 
of the existing law with regard to the sanitary condition of the 
smaller places in which work is carried on. There is plenty more 
to be done in this direction at least. Much has been done 
already, but the evidence shows that many an evil dragon stil 
awaits the sword of an avenging Home Secretary. The object of 
legislation should be the total extirpation as soon as practicable of 
the infamous dens in which work is carried on by the most helpless 
part of the people, not indeed in many trades, but in some which 
employ a great number of workers altogether. Even in factories 
and the larger workshops an infinite deal of improvement remains 
to be secured before the end of the Factory and Workshop Act is 
attained, Legislation can cure but few real evils in other directions 
but in this direction it has done much and yet has much todo. The 
legislative and administrative labour policy of the State should be to 
protect the women and children and the weak disorganized classes of 
workmen, but to exercise as little paternal interference as possible 
in the affairs of the skilled workmen arrayed in their strong organ- 
izations. The true policy with regard to the trade-unions is that 
they should be invested with a fuller legal corporate character than 
that which they possess at present, should be enabled to enter into 
collective agreements, and to sue and be sued in respect of the 
actions of their agents. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Labour Commission is bold enough to advocate a reform of this 
kind. It is the duty of the State, as it is that of a father, to pro- 
tect and guide its younger and weaker children, but to secure an 
independent position for its elder and stronger sons. But, if the 
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Commission should take up this line, they would probably find 
themselves attacked by the old laissez faire and each-man-for- 
himself economists on the one side, who think that associations 
are contrary to personal liberty and exercise a baneful “restraint 
on trade,” and on the other side by the Socialists who, on the same 
principle as that upon which they dislike the creation of peasant 
proprietors, are opposed to the further strengthening of independent 


organisations which may enable workmen to dispense with the 
intervention and control of the State. 


OBSERVER. 


THE ART OF READING BOOKS.* 


THE cities and parishes which have taken advantage of the Public 
Libraries Act seem to me to have been wise in their genera- 
tion. They have understood the civilizing and refining power of 
literature. They have seen in it the antidote, or one of the anti- 
dotes, against what is mean and materialistic in modern life. It is 
related by the historian Diodorus Siculus that over the doors of 
the great Egyptian Library of Osymandyas—the king who gave 
his name, as you may remeiber, to Shelley’s sonnet—were in- 
scribed the Greek words wv yii¢ iatpetov, which mean “the sana- 
torium of the soul.” For the soul may be valetudinarian like the 
body ; and, like the body, it has need of a bracing discipline. You 
can never cure any human ill by preaching against it; you must 
supplant it by some wholesome vital influence. The “expulsive 
power of a new affection,” as Cardinal Newman has called it in 
one of his sermons, is the only means of driving out old affections. 
No doubt he was thinking of religion, and he meant that one re- 
ligious faith can be eradicated only by another ; it is proof against 
mere denial. But one taste or habit also yields only to another; it 
is not destroyed but supplanted. And if you would draw men 
away from the public-house, or the “ bucket-shop,” and from such 
associations as are congenial to these places, you must awaken 
in them higher tastes and aspirations, and of these the love of 
reading is the chief. May I commend to you a passage taken 
from a book which is not so popular nowadays as it was once, 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy? You know he treats first of 
the causes of melancholy among men, and then of its cure: he says, 
“So sweet is the delight of study the more learning they have (as 
he that hath a dropsy, the more he drinks the thirstier he is) the 
more they covet to learn, and the last day is prioris discipulus,” 
and then he relates the following story, which is worth remember- 
ing, “ Heinsius, the keeper of the library at Leyden in Holland, was 
mewed up in it all the year long: and that, which to my thinking 
would have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. ‘I no 
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sooner (saith he) come into the library, but I bolt the door to me, 
excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all such vices, whose name is 
idleness, the mother of ignorance and melancholy herself, and in 
the very lap of eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I take my 
seat with so lofty a spirit and sweet content that I pity all our 
great ones and rich ones that know not this happiness.’ ” 

It would be unsafe, perhaps, to predict that many who hear me 
will use this library in the spirit of Heinsius. But the love of books 
is one of the greatest blessings in life. Only you cannot love a 
book all at once; with books, as with men and women, love is the 
privilege of long intimacy. It is only when books have been read 
and re-read, and, as it were, clasped to the heart, that they become 
in Macaulay’s words, “the old friends who are never seen with new 
faces; who are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory and in 
obscurity.” To know even one book in this way is to gain a 
spiritual revelation. It is thus that the study of the Bible, even as 
literature, has so profoundly affected English life and thought; for 
it often seems to me that the most sharply drawn of all dividing 
lines. in English history is between reading and non-reading Eng- 
land, or, in other words, between England without the Bible and 
England with it. Our forefathers were contented with one book; 
we are sometimes not contented with many. Gibbon says, in his 
autobiography, that he would not “exchange his early and invin- 
cible love of reading for the treasures of India.” But modern 
education has so far equalized the social classes of the community 
that the pleasure of reading, which at the beginning of this century 
was enjoyed by a small cultivated minority, has already become, or 
is fast becoming, the boon of all. 

Did it ever occur to you to realize what a change the universality 
of reading and writing, which has only come to be true since the 
Education Act of 1870, has made in the English-speaking world ? 
It is not the only change which distinguishes the nineteenth cen- 
tury from all the preceding centuries ; for I suppose (to take one 
example) there is no reflexion more curious than that the means 
of locomotion should have remained practically the same from the 
time of the Pharaohs until the reign of King George the Fourth, 
and then should have been revolutionized in aday. But fifty years 
ago a girl who left her village in the country for domestic service 
was cut off from her home, her family, and all the associations ot 
her past life ; she could not write to her parents, nor they to her; 
and if they did write, or get somebody to write for them, it was 
impossible for her to read their letter ; she might be ill, she might 
be ruined, she might be dead, and the probability was that nobody 
who felt a natural interest in her story would know anything about 
her. How different it all is now, when, by the gentle arts of read- 
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ing and writing, and especially of photography, that beneficent 
means of keeping the memory of our absent friends and children 
alive within our hearts, there is not an incident of her life, where- 
ever she may be, but it is familiarly known to all the members of 
her family! Dreary indeed was the old age of the poor fifty years 
ago, without books, without newspapers, without any broadening 
interests. But to-day, even where the parents cannot read, their 
children are their interpreters of human things, and whatever pain 
the parents may feel, as is not unnatural, in the consciousness of 
their own inferiority, is more than compensated by their honest 
pride in their children’s culture. 

You, ladies and gentlemen, to whom this library will offer in 
future the resources of its many thousand volumes will all be 
readers; and I do not see how I can better utilize the few minutes 
in which I have the honour of addressing you than by trying to 
give you such advice as will help you to read wisely. For most of 
those who employ this library will not be students ; they will not 
have unlimited time for reading books; it is, perhaps, only for a 
brief hour, when the toil of the day is done, that they will think 
of getting literary information. Sydney Smith said once: “Live 
always in the best company when you read. Noone in youth thinks 
on the value of time. Do you ever reflect how you pass your life ? 
If you live to seventy-two, which I hope you may, your life is spent 
in the following manner: An hour a day is three years; this 
makes twenty-seven years sleeping, nine years dressing, nine years 
at table, six years playing with children, nine years walking, drawing, 
and visiting, six years shopping and three years quarrelling.” 

It may be permitted me to hope that you will not spend your 
life—at least, the ladies will not—altogether in this way, partly 
because you will enjoy the benefits, moral as well as intellectual, 
of this library. Yet, however economical of your time you may 
be, it will be a practical difficulty for you or for anyone in the 
present day to cope with the vast and ever increasing mass of 
literature. It is perhaps three thousand years since the inven- 
tion or use of writing, and during that time the writers of many 
nations and many ages have been pouring out books, until the 
stream of literature has swollen into a cataract—a very Niagara 
of books—which sweeps, or threatens to sweep, away the delights 
of civilization before it. The reader of to-day aspires to know 
something of the thoughts which the wisest of men in all the 
periods of history have expressed upon the most vital subjects of 
human interest. He cannot, therefore, acquiesce in narrow read- 
ing. He must read widely, not in English only, but in many lan- 
guages, or in translations from them. He must cultivate a cosmo- 
politan literary spirit. But life is short; and alas! art is long, 
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and is becoming longer; the number of books which a busy man 
can read in a year can hardly at the most exceed fifty ; and, con- 
sidering what a strain is now put on the most absorbing literary 
appetite, I am at a loss to see how any man who lives at the end of 
the twentieth century will deserve to be called educated at all. 
For books do not become shorter as they become more numerous, 
it rather seems that they increase in bulk and volume ; for Gibbon 
wrote the history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
a period of fifteen hundred years, in eight octavo volumes, and a 
living historian occupies the same number of volumes with the 
history of less than thirty years in England alone. 

In these circumstances, looking to the accumulated imass of 
ancient literature, and the ever accumulating mass of literature 
which is new, busy men have hit upon various methods of arriving 
by a kind of short-cut at literary knowledge. One method has 
been to choose an arbitrary number of the best books, and to con- 
centrate attention upon them. Sir John Lubbock is, I think, 
responsible for the original list of The Hundred Books which are 
most widely approved, and he, if any one, is competent to make the 
selection ; but the number has been found too large, or it has not 
been always accepted, and so it has been reduced by various 
authorities until it has come to be supposed that there is no 
difficulty in determining a number, however small, of the best 
books in the world, and I remember that a lady wrote to me not 
long ago asking me to name the three best books, exclusive of 
the Bible. Then, again, it has been thought possible to acquire an 
insight into literature by selections or extracts from famous books, 
or by abridgments of them. It sometimes happens that a person 
reads a review of a book and imagines he has done as much as if 
he had read the book itself. But upon the whole I would venture to 
give you a serious warning against all extracts and abridgments, 
whatever they may be. The author of a book has a right to 
demand that, if it is read, it should be read as he wrote it; it is not 
the same book when it is cut up or boiled down. And as to reviews, 
they are not the book at all; they are no more the book than a 
man’s clothes are the man himself; and, if you have ever written a 
book and seen it reviewed, it is only too likely that you have ex- 
perienced a sense of astonishment at observing that, though you 
may not have possessed a complete knowledge of the subject with 
which it deals, yet at least you knew more than the reviewer. 

There is an Art of Reading, I think, as wellas an Art of Writing. 
It is not enough that people should be told to read; they must be 
told how they ought to read, and what. For in all life it is not the 
work which men have to do that makes the difference, it is the 
way in which they do it. A man may do little or nothing and 
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be always at work, or he may administer an empire and be at 
leisure. Let me suppose, then, that you have an hour a day, and 
no more, to expend upon literature. 

There are two perfectly different ways of reading a book. It is 
curious that we often speak of reading as if it were always the 
same thing. But nobody, after consideration, will maintain that 
it is possible or necessary to read The Proverbs of Solomon and 
King Solomon’s Mines in the same way. Bacon, in his Essay upon 
Studies, puts the matter clearly: “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts, others to be read 
but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly, and with dili- 
gence and attention.” It is fair to say that there will be a great 
saving of time, if the number of books which require to be 
“chewed and digested” is made as small as possible. 

I do not deny that the habit of concentrating the full power 
of the mind upon every chapter and page of a book is a disci- 
pline of very high value. The study of books written in a foreign 
language, whether ancient or modern, forms this habit, and is prin- 
cipally valuable as forming it. In fact, it may be doubted if a per- 
son ever reads his own language in such a way as to appreciate its 
full meaning. But the great majority of books in a public library 
do not require and do not deserve to be so read. In looking at 
some statistics of the books taken out of one of the public libraries 
by the working-classes, I notice that the class of books which is in 
most request is novels, and the class which is in least request is 
sermons. It is not for me, being a clergyman, to declare with what 
degree of attention sermons ought to be read. But I confidently 
say that nearly all novels admit of light and rapid reading. Where 
the point of a book lies in its narrative rather than in its style or 
substance, the process of “tearing out its heart,” as it has been called, 
is the secret of alleviating labour. To some extent the same is 
true of History, and especially of that fascinating form of History— 
Biography. You do not want to know or remember all the incidents ; 
you want to grasp the general contour of the country (if I may use 
a geographical expression), not to be able to name every height and 
valley in it. Nor must it be forgotten that you have made an ac- 
quisition of knowledge which is well worth having, if your reading 
enables you not indeed to produce your facts at an instant’s call, but 
to discover where they are to be found and what they are, when leisure 
is given you. It appears to me, then, that one book in twenty 
should be read scrupulously; the rest may be read, so to say, 
currente oculo. But it is more important to read wisely than to 
read widely. Intellectual health, like physical, depends not upon 
the amount of food consumed, but upon the digestion. And, if it 
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be necessary to decide what books are they that should be read not 
with the eye only but with the soul, they will be such books as, in the 
German phrase, have been “epoch-making,” and have exercised a 
lasting influence upon the current of human thought. They are 
not many; but in them is contained the essence of all literature. 
In Religion, the Bible, and these two books which are most closely 
founded upon it, the De Imitatione Christi and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; in Poetry, the writings, or some at least of the writings, 
of the four great masters—Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe — 
who guard the portals of human sentiment for all time; in History, 
Thucydides and Gibbon as respectively illustrating the perfection 
of historical science in miniature and on a scale of majestic 
dignity; in Philosophy, Plato’s Republic, which by the genius of 
the late Master of Balliol has been made an English Classic, and 
Pascal’s Pensées ; in Political Science, Aristotle’s Politics, Montes- 
quieu’s L’Esprit des Lois, and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; 
in Science, Bacon’s Novum Organum, Newton’s Principia (if it 
be intelligible to you), and Darwin’s Origin of Species—these are 
all or nearly all the books that have been “ epoch-making,” and to 
read these will be to enter, however humbly, into the temple of 
knowledge and truth. 

There is an exhilaration in the thorough study of noble litera- 
ture. It gives tone and courage to the mind. The famous novelist, 
George Eliot, says it was her wont to seek inspiration for her 
writings by daily intercourse with the good and great writers of 
the past. May you learn the satisfaction of living, if but for an 
hour, each day in the company of the good and the great ! 

For the last word that I will say in the hope of enabling you to 
make the best use of the library which is now opened, is that you 
will do well if you read something that is worth reading every day 
of your lives. One hour a day amounts to many weeks in a life- 
time; and it is not by doing great things now and then, but by 
doing something continually, that the best and most lasting results 
are attained. “The modern University,” says Mr. Carlyle some- 
where, “is a library.” It is a University in which you all may 
graduate. It is a home which stands above the stress and pain of 
evil days. For literature, like virtue, is its own reward; and 
none but they to whom that reward has been given know or 
imagine how unspeakably great it is. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 


THE POSITION OF LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


I. 


THERE appears to be in some quarters a curious idea that Mr. 
Gladstone’s retirement and Lord Rosebery’s acceptance of the 
Premiership materially alter the political situation. Mr. Glad- 
stone was, of course, the Home Rule enthusiast of the Cabinet. 
Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, never professed—indeed, he 
carefully disclaimed—anything like enthusiasm for the cause that 
was so sacred in Mr. Gladstone’s eyes. At the most he acquiesced 
in the Irish work of his colleagues, and both in the House of Lords 
and on the platform he was at pains to make his position plain. As 
a result of this it is said that Lord Rosebery’s accession to office 
means a new policy. Home Rule, if not formally dropped, will 
bulk less and less in the Party programme until it finally takes the 
shape of an extended Local Government scheme and disappears. 
Social Reform will, in the meanwhile, grow more and more. The 
one is to wane. The other is to wax strong. And in this way it is 
hoped that parties will in due time be reconstituted on the old 
Party lines. There can be no doubt that the theory I have just 
sketched has been received with some sort of favour by at least a 
section of Gladstonians and by individual Liberal Unionists. Let 
us look the facts in the face and see where we really are. 

Lord Rosebery is Prime Minister and leader of his Party in the 
House of Lords. Sir William Harcourt is the first lieutenant of 
the Party in the Commons. What do they say on the same day ? 


“The enemy have flattered them- 
selves that we were going to drop Home 
Rule. Well, I think that the language 
of Lord Rosebery and the presence of 
Mr. John Morley have settled that 
question. No: we have dropped nothing 
and we mean to drop nothing. We wi 
go on to the end fighting for the prin- 
ciples which guide us and for the 
measures to which we are pledged.”— 
Sir William Harcourt at the Foreign 
Office, March 12, 1894, 


‘*Tt has been thought possible that 
I and my colleagues might take the 
opportunity of making some declaration 
ot policy. In my opinion there is no 
necessity for any such declaration. We 
stand where we did. There is no 
change in measures. 


There is only a 
most disastrous change in men. And 
when you remember that what has 
mg ssa is only this, that in a week 


we have lost our leader, but that the 
other sixteen of his colleagues still re- 
main all pledged to the policy that he 
laid down, I think that you will agree 
with me that any details on the subject 
to-day would rather be an accusation 
against ourselves than a gratification 
to you.”—Lord Rosebery at the Foreign 
Office, March 12, 1894. 
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Now, if we had only to consider the situation by the light of the 
proceedings at the Foreign Office all would be plain sailing. Nor 
would the absence of all mention of Home Rule in the Queen’s 
Speech raise any complications. Mr. Morley has explained with 
great candour that every vote given for Social Reform in Great 
Britain meant two votes for Home Rule in Ireland. So that the 
apparent slight to Irish Nationalism in the Speech counts for very 
little. But this is not all we have to consider. Speaking on the 
same day in the House of Lords, and fresh from the Foreign 
Office, Lord Rosebery made a momentous announcement. During 
the debate on the Address two most significant passages occur. In 


order that their significance may not be lost I place them in juxta- 
position. 


_‘* Nobody believes that so long as ‘The noble Marquis made one re- 
England refuses Home Rule, Home mark on the subject of Irish Home 
Rule can be established in Ireland. On Rule with which I confess myself in 
the other hand, everybody is aware that entire accord. He said that before 
if England is willing to accept Home Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial 
Rule, the resistance of its antagonists Parliament, England, as the predomi- 
will not prevail.”—Lord Salisbury in nant member of the partnership of the 
House of Lords, March 12, 1894. three kingdoms, oar toms to be con- 
vineed of its justice. That may seem a 
considerable admission to make.” — 
Lord Rosebery in House of Lords, 
March 12, 1894. 

In face of a pronouncement so clear and so grave it is idle for 
Lord Rosebery to say that “ nothing is changed”—that “we stand 
where we did.” When did Mr. Gladstone admit the sovereign 
rights of the chief partner inthe firm? The claim never was made 
without provoking the most passionate protest. But the over- 
whelming advantage of Lord Rosebery’s pronouncement lies in this 
—it clears the air. We now, indeed, know exactly where we are. 
The English elector must be won. But he is not to be approached 
openly and above-board. He is to be chloroformed, and then the 
great constitutional operation is to be performed. The priests are 
to keep the Irish people quiet, Lord Rosebery is to get an English 
majority on the Newcastle Programme, or on the question of the 
reform of the House of Lords, and then—Home Rule will re- 
appear on the scene. But, until this English majority has been 
secured, Irishmen must be content to wait. 

All, therefore, is plain sailing. The Gladstonian Party have not 
dropped Home Rule. They could not afford to take a step of this 
kind. It meant the loss of eighty Irish votes in the House, and of 
at least forty seats in the country. As a mere question of profit 
and loss Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt could not go 
this road. With them it is a case of “needs must when the devil 
drives.” They are wholly at the mercy of their Irish allies. No 
reunion with the Liberal Unionists, even were such a thing 
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possible, could balance the loss in votes which the throwing over of 
Home Rule must necessarily involve. What the change in the 
Government means is simply this: Mr. Gladstone has retired 
probably because he could not get his way on the Home Rule 
question—.e., because he was not allowed to reintroduce his Bill a 
second time; Lord Rosebery and, presumably, his colleagues have 
come to realize that the Bill cannot be forced through regardless 
of English opinion—which means that they believe the House of 
Lords was right in rejecting it. And they now propose to play a 
waiting game—to push forward other measures, and to force the 
House of Lords more and more into a policy of antagonism to the 
House of Commons. And that the Irish Nationalist Party will 
assent to this policy does not permit of doubt. What can they do? 
The Government may, no doubt, be at their mercy, but they are 
equally in the power of the Government. No other Party in the 
House desires to purchase their votes. No other Party is pre- 
pared to do business with them on Home Rule lines. The Parnel- 
lites, it is true, may splutter and kick. Even this, however, is 
doubtful. But in any case they don’t count. All told they number 
nine. If Mr. Redmond could have brought nineteen into any 
lobby with him, his position would have been extremely inter- 
esting. 

Such being the situation, what is the clear duty of the Liberal 
Unionists throughout the country? There can only be one 
answer to such a question. They must stand firm. They must 
be as resolute as ever. They must perfect their organization in 
every constituency, and be ready to bear a share in the work of 
making Home Rule impossible by means of the British vote. 
And they need be under no illusions. Lord Rosebery will be as 
amenable to the Irish vote as ever Mr. Gladstone was. It has now 
resolved itself into a mere question of tactics and of strategy. 
Let us then close up our ranks once more. The situation if 
changed at all from the Unionist standpoint is changed for the 
better. Before, it was Mr. Gladstone plus Lord Rosebery. It is 
now Lord Rosebery minus Mr. Gladstone. This is, indeed, a 
great change. What it means will only be seen after many days. 
But our duty as Liberal Unionists is clear. So long as Home Rule 
is part of the Gladstonian policy we must oppose it. The position 
of the question on the Party programme really does not matter. It 
may be in the front, or it may be concealed for tactical purposes. 
To give either the Gladstonian policy or the Gladstonian Party the 
slightest countenance is treason to the Union. 


T. W. RussELL. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


II. 


I am asked, as a humble member of the Liberal Unionist Party, to 
contribute an opinion as to what is or ought to be the position of 
the Liberal Unionist Party in view of the recent changes in the 
Government. My answer to that question is brief and emphatic; 
the position of the Liberal Unionist Party, as far as I understand 
it, remains exactly what it was. Why should there be a change ? 
What has occurred to justify or even to suggest a relaxation of 
effort on our part? But it is said “Lord Rosebery has become 
Prime Minister, and Lord Rosebery is a very clever man, very 
popular, and a Unionist at heart. Why should not Liberal Unionists 
desert and go over to so gallant a leader?” The answer is simple and 
requires no elaborating—We are fighting for a cause, and not for a 
man. Lord Rosebery has chosen to come forward as the bitter 
enemy of our cause, as the friend of our enemies, and the enemy 
of our friends; what option have we, therefore, in this matter ? 

If any of us were in danger of naking a mistake, the events of 
the last few days would be enough to cure the most critical case, to 
strengthen the most feeble knees. 

We have always said that the Gladstonian Party was specially 
dangerous and unworthy of confidence, because its movements were 
entirely controlled and directed by its tail. In other words, that 
its policy, its morality, its tone, were all dictated by some sixty 
gentlemen who, if they are to be judged by their own declarations, 
have a very slight interest in the welfare of England; who are for 
the most part nominated to their posts by a caucus of Roman 
Catholic Priests; and who have avowedly come to Parliament with 
the object of making all legislation unprofitable unless they get 
exactly what they want. We have felt that a Party which acted 
under inspiration of this kind was not one which deserved support, 
or which offered many attractions to those who did not regard Mr. 
Healy and Mr. Dillon as the fittest persons to direct and dictate the 
policy of this country. If Lord Rosebery’s accession had promised 
a deliverance from this bondage, some of us might perhaps have 
felt that the time had come for a readjustment of Party boundaries 
But has there been any such deliverance? Far from it. Under 
Mr. Gladstone the gentlemen from Bantry chastised us with whips, 
under Lord Rosebery they chastise us with scorpions. The change 
is not an improvement. 

A fortnight ago I heard the Prime Minister of England, in the 
presence of a full House, with great emphasis, with admirable 
clearness, with a directness and force which impressed every lis- 
tener, make a statement which was true, which was unmistakable 
and which was unqualified. Everyone knows what that statement 
was. The words lie before me, but I need not quote them. The 
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Prime Minister, conscious of the gravity of the declaration, was 
careful to stamp its value upon every mind. He “knew the im- 
portance of the admission,” and knowing its importance, he de- 
liberately made it. 

Why Lord Rosebery should go out of his way to pretend that 
the tempest which followed this expression of his own real opinion 
was owing to The Times newspaper, I cannot understand. On the 
very evening on which his speech was delivered every Gladstonian 
paper was full of the disastrous consequences which must result 
from his declaration of policy. The declaration required no ex- 
position: it spoke for itself, and Lord Rosebery’s sneers at The 
Times seem to me rather an expression of temper than of good 
sense. 

But it is to what followed the declaration that I wish to direct 
attention in order to show how little there is in the new situa- 
tion to attract Liberal Unionists. From the very instant the Prime 
Minister spoke it became obvious that if the words stood, Lord 
Rosebery had “sold the Pass.” On one side were the gentle- 
men from Bantry, on the other side was the Prime Minister. 
One or the other had to “climb down.” That was the situa- 
tion put in the simplest words. It is somewhat humiliating to 
reflect that it never seems to have crossed the mind of one single 
Gladstonian, it was never suggested by any one of them, either in 
public or private that there could by any possibility be a doubt as 
to the issue. It scarcely required to be said, it was simply asswmed 
as self-evident that within a week the Prime Minister of England 
would have swallowed his words, withdrawn, apologised, or produced 
some conventional “explanation” which would conclusively prove 
that when he said “black” he really meant “ white,” that “if he 
didn’t he ought to have done,” “and that he was really very sorry, 
and that it shouldn’t happen again.” One individual, and one only 
could I find who ventured to express a different opinion; he was a 
Unionist; but he was also a Scotsman; he said: “No, I don’t 
believe it, Lord Rosebery is a Scotsman ; he has put his foot 
down, and he won’t go back.” The confidence displayed was 
patriotic, but it was premature. The gentlemen from Bantry wisely 
kept quiet, strong in their little property of sixty votes. The Glad- 
stonian papers with one accord said “ wait till Saturday, he who 
climbs up can climb down ; sixty votes on one side, and the plain 
words of the Prime Minister of England on the other, we are safe 
enough.” “And lo, it was even so.” The fine language used at 
Edinburgh occupies many lines; it contains some very grand 
phrases, but the whole meaning of it might be put in a much 
shorter and simpler form. “Don’t shoot, and I will come down.” 
Certainly the spectacle is not one which is so attractive to Liberal 
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Unionists, that they need desert their colours in order to show their 
adiniration of it. 

Being a Scotsman, and speaking in Scotland, I suppose Lord 
Rosebery was bound to say what he thought would please his 
audience, but it seems to me that it is about time that England 
should bestir herself and make some sharp and effective protest 
against this everlasting glorification of everything that is not 
English, merely because it is not English. “The second session of 
this Parliament,” says Lord Rosebery, “was an English session.” 
Yes; it was an English session which was devoted to passing an 
exclusively English Bill, every contentious point in which was 
carried against the will of the majority of Englishmen. 

Wales is to be attended to, Scotland is to be attended to, Ireland 
is to be attended to, but one part of the United Kingdom is to be 
under the same condemnation as England, namely Protestant 
Ulster. Ulster has dared to show its love for England, Ulster 
audiences cheer the name of England, Ulster and England have 
stood together, therefore let England and Ulster beware. Let us 
make haste, says our Scottish Prime Minister, to desert Ulster, 
and if we can deal a double blow at England and Ulster let us 
rejoice. As an Englishman, and as an Ulster member I am moved 
by these declarations of hostility, but, like A’sop’s traveller under 
the blast of the tempest, I am moved to draw my cloak closer, not 
to unloose it. And I think I speak for every Unionist in Belfast 
when I say that such will be the effect of Lord Rosebery’s speech 
in Ulster. We shall strengthen our defences, not weaken them. 
To submit to the “domination of the majority in Ireland” is pre- 
cisely what Ulster is not prepared todo. Ulster Unionists have 
not given up “ascendancy ” in order to accept “domination.” Lord 
Rosebery could not have hit upon a less conciliatory and more 
irritating phrase than that which he thought fit to use with regard 
to Ulster. 

Lord Rosebery is apparently about to attack the Church of Scot- 
land. The case for and against disestablishment seems to me most, 
arguable. But in favour of Lord Rosebery’s motive for commencing 
the attack, there appears to me no argument whatever. The 
Established Church is “endowed with the graces of earnestness and 
religion,” so says the Prime Minister. “Every Scotsman entertains 
the profoundest attachment for it,” so says the Prime Minister. “It 
is part of our Scottish history, it is part of our character,” so says 
the Prime Minister, and being all these things, being “ earnest, full 
of grace, entitled to our affection, and part of our history, let us— 
hasten to destroy it, let us take away its patronage, annex its 
endowments, and root its name out of the land.” And why? What 
is the explanation of this glorious non sequitur? Surely it is 
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one fitter for Mr. Schnadhorst than for the First Minister of the 
Empire. But it is a simple explanation stated with brutal 
frankness. The ministers of this ancient church, the upholders 
of this honourable and beloved institution, rich in earnestness and 
grace” are political opponents of Lord Rosebery—“ at last the con- 
viction has been forced upon the Liberal Party that every manse, 
or nearly every manse of the Established Church in Scotland is an 
agency for the Tory Party.” Was there ever such a declaration ? 
“Support me and my Party and you are safe; sign the roll of the 
New Covenant, repeat the new ‘ Longer Catechism.’ Believe in the 
Gladstonian Party and you may remain established in secula secu- 
lorum, but refuse, hold to your own opinions as free citizens in a 
free State, decline to work for the Radical caucus—and in the name 
of Party expediency I will destroy you.” An elevating doctrine 
indeed, but scarcely one to set Liberal Unionists scampering off to 
throw themselves at the feet of its author and exponent. 

As far as I am concerned, I trust, hope, and believe, that we 
Liberal Unionists will follow the advice ot our leaders, and budge not 
one foot from the position in which we stand. There are many 
Liberal Unionists, I believe there are many Conservatives, who, if 
Lord Rosebery had given them the slightest chance would have 
been proud to follow him. He has said things in the past which 
have made many of us feel that we might some day have in hima 
Minister who would move the hearts and touch the imagination of 
tens of millions of English-speaking people. We have believed that 
a time might come when we should have considered it a privilege to 
serve him. His work on the County Council, his work at the Foreign 
Office, his determination to reform and strengthen the second 
Chamber, his expressions of genuine love for the greatness and 
honour of our Empire have, I venture to believe, won him the un- 
feigned admiration of many Unionists besides myself. 

But for the present we see no hope nor promise of these things : 
on the contrary we see a continuation of the sordid régime of the 
past. England governed by Scotland, and Scotland governed by 
the least admirable section of a section of Roman Catholic Ireland, 
We hear the old catch-words, we mark the old alliances, we see 
nothing, hear nothing of that happier, more honourable policy 
which some of us had been led to hope for. Our duty seems to me 
therefore perfectly plain before us; with us there should be no 
shadow of turning ; no thought of laying down our arms while the 
old enemy holds the field. 

H. O. ARNOLD-ForsteEr. 
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II. 


Ir has long been a subject of speculation what would follow upon 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone. To me it always appeared that 
the game would be in the hands of Lord Rosebery. Sundry dis- 
qualifications attached to all his possible rivals, and it was no 
surprise that when the occasion arose he was recognized as the 
necessary leader. But what could not be foreseen was the manner 
of Mr. Gladstone’s disappearance from active life. A defeat of the 
Government, or the death of Mr. Gladstone while Prime Minister, 
would have made a dissolution inevitable, and so set the hands of 
Lord Rosebery comparatively free. In that case the formation of 
a Centre Party might have been a tempting scheme. 

In Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, Lord Rosebery’s imperial 
tastes would have found far more congenial allies than in Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Sexton, or even Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre. If overtures of that kind had been made, a coalition 
would have been tempting, however unnatural. I cannot help 
conjecturing that the great unwillingness to accept the Premier- 
ship which has been repeatedly avowed by Lord Rosebery arises, 
not from any excess of modesty, but from the sense that he would 
be thereby committed to the Gladstonian ticket as he had never 
been before. Taking over the business as a going-concern, he was 
obliged to accept all liabilities and engagements. If he had been 
free to dictate the platform in a fresh appeal to the country, or, 
better still, if the Party had been constrained after a defeat to 
come to him as the necessary leader, he would have been in a 
position to name his own terms. The desire for such a position is 
quite sufficient to explain any hesitancy of Lord Rosebery to accept 
the Premiership. The dread of being forced into such a position 
would be quite sufficient to justify the Party in overcoming that 
hesitancy by making it clear that they would regard the man who 
played such a game as a traitor. 

All this, however, is conjecture. What is certain is that Lord 
Rosebery has now swallowed whatever difficulties he had, and is 
prepared to play the game thoroughly and with a cynical frankness, 
whose effects will be curious to watch. Mr. Gladstone could, and 
did, persuade himself of anything. For many years, for example, 
we have been watching the gradual development of his position 
in regard to Scottish disestablishment. Lord Rosebery cuts the 
Gordian knot. “Every manse is a Tory stronghold. The con- 
tinuance of the Liberal Party and of the Established Church are 
inconsistent. Therefore, though the State has as good a right to 
maintain an established Church as a standing army, the Church 
must go.” Such rank Erastianism shocks all conscientious Volun- 
taries, even the faithful Dundee Advertiser. 
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It remains to be seen whether utilitarian principles of this kind 
can cement a Party, as did the vague enunciation of principles with 
which Mr. Gladstone aroused moral enthusiasm. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech at Edinburgh has shaken faith in his 
powers as Commander-in-chief. There is in it a lack of sense of pro- 
portion. As a dashing general of division, it was quite right that 
he should on every occasion magnify Scotland. As a Scotsman I 
am bound to approve ; but as Prime Minister, and in his first mani- 
festo to the country, he should not have given Scotland so dispro- 
portionate a preponderance over England. It was ungracious and 
unfortunate that the Prime Minister of these islands, of which 
about four-fifths of the population is English, should at his first 
public appearance be exalting over the defeat of England, though 
only in football or in rifle-shooting. 

But, however this may be, the situation for Unionists is simple 
and easy. We have to watch events develop. We will give the 
Government fair-play, but will stand no nonsense. We will not be 
driven into blind opposition of useful schemes, but we will view 
with the utmost caution and suspicion the legislative and adminis- 
trative proposals of a Government whose principles are so avowedly 
those of self-preservation in its simplest form. 


J. PARKER SMITH. 


IV. 


Ir Mr. Gladstone had disappeared from the political scene by death 
it would not have been becoming to express the national satisfac- 
tion, but he has only been compelled to retire by the natural 
infirmities of age, and as we are glad to know that, in his retire- 
ment, he will be surrounded by every comfort and care, as well as 
soothed by the incense of praise, we can unreservedly express the 
feeling of relief which pervades all classes of intelligent and 
patriotic Englishmen at his retirement. It is necessary to combine 
these qualifying adjectives; for there are numbers of intelligent 
Englishmen who admire and trust Mr. Gladstone. But then they 
are not “ patriotic,” and lest this term should be damaged by the 
perversion of Party malice, and misinterpreted as Jingoism or 
Chauvinism, I will explain that I mean by patriotism “sense of 
race attachment and zeal on behalf of country.” It finds expression 
in that spirit of enterprise and adventure which has led Englishmen 
or (having the fear of Mr. Waddie on my mind) I will say, Britisher 
to toil, to suffer, and to die in all parts of the world, in order to main- 
tain and extend British dominion. There is no sin in domination. 


This is what little Bethel, which provides the morality of the Glad- 
15* 
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stonian Party, cannot understand. The history of the universe 
tells us that superior races are bound to dominate the inferior. 
No pulpit harangue can alter this cosmic fact. Let the superiority 
and higher law be imposed as humanely as possible. England is 
for doing it humanely ; but when visionaries arise, who have been 
developed in the hot-house of a civilization which has been wrested 
out of barbaric Nature by the very physical force which they 
deride, and say “ Let us abjure dominion and national greatness,” 
it is time for the common sense of the country to intervene and 
cast these degenerate Englishmen out of the councils of the nation. 
The great Arch Apostle of national surrender has gone !—and the 
country breathes. 

I unhesitatingly assert that throughout the length and breadth 
of the Empire the great bulk of intelligent and patriotic Britishers 
gave a sigh of intense relief when they heard that the affairs of 
the nation had passed out of the control of Mr. Gladstone. Where- 
soever Englishmen have met outside the political ring, whether in 
distant colonial cities, upon the decks of the countless steamers 
which cover our ocean highways, or at the bivouac of pioneer 
expeditions in the bush, it is sate to say that the predomin- 
ating sentiment wherever the news arrived was one of profound 
satisfaction. Could the news of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation have 
been communicated at the watchfire of Major Wilson’s heroic band 
on the eve of its martyrdom, who can doubt that it would have 
been welcomed ? The note of satisfaction would have been deep : 
it would have cheered the heroes in their desperate venture, and 
mingled a consoling reflection in their dying agony on the fol- 
lowing day, when these typical Englishmen fell for their country, 
which they and their like have made, and which he and his like 
give up. 

Yet to read some of our newspapers published at home, one 
would imagine that the country had suffered a stupendous loss in 
Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. Even The Times, which has combated 
his evil influence with such ability and perseverance, finds itself 
under the conventional necessity of pouring its panegyric upon the 
departing statesman, and it tells us of his “high aims and lofty 
ambitions, passionate earnestness of conviction,” &c. What were 
the “high aims and lofty ambitions”? During recent years his 
highest aim seemed to be to encourage Irish separatism, and to 
humiliate England—which indeed he renounced. What were his 
lofty ambitions? They were certainly not patriotic ones, neither 
were they identified with schemes for the improvement of the wel- 
fare of the people. He was a master of fiscal expedients, but, as 
far as | am aware, he did not initiate a single measure of popular 
benefit. The great Education Act of 1871 was passed while he was 
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in power, but almost in spite of him. He could hardly conceal his 
dislike to every important principle it embodied. Of his “antique 
courtesy,” absorbing and indefatigable industry and brilliant powers 
of exposition, who can doubt? but none of these gifts were stead- 
fastly yoked to a profitable cause: he could unfortunately be har- 
nessed at will by any adroit driver to a sufficiently plausible enter- 
prise, and this was particularly the case during his later years ; 
once harnessed, there was no mistake about the “ passionate 
earnestness of conviction” with which he took the collar. 

The position of the Liberal Unionists is not much affected by the 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone and the accession of Lord Rosebery. 
There can be no reconciliation between them and the advocates of 
a separate Parliament in Ireland. Lord Rosebery’s position does 
not allow him to take the bold course of attempting an approach 
to the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. He would 
probably prefer himself a form of local government Home Rule 
such as would also satisfy Liberal Unionists. But there is Mr. 
Gladstone’s fatal heritage of a separate Parliament which must 
hang like a mill-stone round the necks of his successors. Any 
proposal less than this would involve a quarrel with the Irish 
Brigade and the English renegades represented by Mr. Labouchere. 
That quarrel has, no doubt, to come off some time or another, and 
it would be a cheap price to pay for reconciliation with the Liberal 
Unionists. The real difficulty and, indeed, impossibility of any 
attempt at reconciliation on the part of Lord Rosebery arises from 
the position of his colleagues in the House of Commons. Sir 
William Harcourt would be dead against any negotiation which 
would have the effect of restoring so formidable a competitor for 
leadership as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. His chances for Premier- 
ship would in such a case be extinguished. Not only does Mr. 
Chamberlain far surpass Sir William Harcourt as a speaker and 
debater, but the genuine nature of Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
principles would give him that moral hold on the Liberal Party in 
which Sir William has always been so lamentably deficient. Then 
there is Mr. John Morley. His mistake on the Irish Question is 
probably irreparable. It has disqualified him as a statesman, and 
disenchanted him as a visionary. He said at Cork that he had 
nailed his flag—the green flag—to the mast. The expression is 
rather unlucky, for in naval battles we only hear of flags being 
nailed to the mast when a ship is in desperate plight and expected 
to sink. No doubt Mr. Morley’s bark of Home Rule is foundering, 
and, let it be said, it is gallant of him to stick to it. In stick- 
ing to it, however, he compromises Lord Rosebery, who cannot 
abandon his Chief Secretary. The situation is a curious one 
altogether. Liberal Unionists can survey it with complacency. 
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They have the supreme satisfaction of knowing that they have 
saved their country from dismemberment. If Lord Rosebery had 
been free to make advances to the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain, frankly removing the original cause of their secession, 
he would have placed them in an awkward position: the raison 
d’étre of the Liberal Unionist Party would have disappeared, or would 
seem to have disappeared. It is difficult, however, after all the 
bitter feud, to imagine a reunited Liberal Party. Who can ime gine 
Mr. Chamberlain, as the militant Radical, engaged in single combat 
again with Lord Salisbury. It is obvious, and it is proper, that his 
outlook has been modified by association in a common danger with 
his ancient opponent. 

Party Government is trying to those who undertake to lead it. 
They are held responsible on the one side for bigotry and on the 
other for flightiness ; but the bigotry on the Tory side is quiescent, 
and it submits doggedly to enlightened leadership. Manageable 
stolidity has its value. On the Liberal side, the enlightenment 
claims to reside in a turbulent tail which writhes, insurges, and 
frequently forces the lead. It is the nursery of sucking politicians, 
and the refuge of unrecognized ability. If an ideal politician were 
to appear suddenly on the scene, say from another planet, with the 
single idea of progress and the promotion of the welfare of the 


people, he might well hesitate as to which Party he would join. 
On one side he would be crippled by prejudice, but he would lead. 
On the other side he would be disabled by impatience— 


‘*Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay,” 


and might have to follow his ambitious tail. A cautious leader 
could probably do more with the Conservative Party as an instru- 
ment of progress than with the Liberal Party constituted as it now 
is, and encumbered by the attachment of Irish reactionaries. Ex- 
cept to the bigot of phrases, to whom underlying vital principles 
must always remain invisible, there is no reason why, after the next 
General Election, supposing it to be favourable to the Unionists, 
a strong National Government should not be formed to include the 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist Parties. The differences between 
them are insignificant compared to the object of their alliance. 
Burke’s definition of Party was “A body of men united for pro- 
moting, by their joint endeavour, the National interest upon some 
principle upon which they are all agreed.” The principle which 
stands supreme above all other principles is that of National in- 
tegrity. Treason to this is treason to the democracy, whose sacred 
inheritance is National solidarity. The democracy of the United 
States understood this when it faced a civil war in order to resist 
secession. The danger is greater here, because secession is not 
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proclaimed, but it takes the insidious form of “Home Rule”; this, 
when stripped of its specious disguise, means a separate Parlia- 
ment, executive power, and the means of military organization ; 
or, in other words, “ the plant of an armed revolution.” And while 
“Home Rule” is demanded in England, the American pay-masters 
of the movement openly avow the ultimate object to be Irish in- 
dependence. And yet such was the incantation cast by the term 
“Party” that honourable and intelligent Englishmen felt constrained 
to follow an aged Chief who, in the intellectual decline of senility, 
repudiated all the principles of a lifetime: and his followers now 
stand, vacillating in the morass of Party, committed with their new 
and shifty Chief, to the scheme of dismemberment which they 
were weak enough to accept. For the Liberal Unionists there is 
but one course open, and that is to co-operate steadfastly with the 
Conservative Party in resisting it. 
FrEDK. A. MaxsE. 


WHEN LIFE STIRS. 


Lir£ is stirring in the air; only those who are about betimes on 
the hills and in the woods, miles away from the town, or village, 
can fully enter into the full meaning of the brisk life of the early 
part of the year. The great tits feel it, and in gayest plumage 
they are in pairs in the old pollarded willows ; you hear pincher! 
pincher! pincher! as it sounds only at this time of the year, when 
things are moving. Gales have passed over, making the branches 
of the trees creak and snap off, but all is quiet again. The woods 
are looking peaked up; by that I mean that though the buds are 
showing, none are open yet; but they are ready to burst when the 
sun helps with his warm rays. 

Great birds, with large wings and strange cries come and go, now, 
as they have ever done within the memory of those who have for 
generations lived near the hills and the moors below them, by night 
or day, passing over on their way to their nesting haunts in the far 
North. These are wild geese; whether they be birds of good or 
evil omen opinions differ. At one time they were not regarded very 
favourably ; their cries sounded weird and uncanny to the wood- 
landers as they passed over. 

When the evening closed in, before fastening the door for the 
night—bedtime in those days was at eight o’clock—the master of 
the house would have a final look round at the signs of the coming 
weather. 

“The firs is all of a hum, Mother; ’twill be louder afore long. An’ 
hark! them ’ere cries is in the air again. I'll put up the shutter 
an’ fasten the door.” 

Cuckoo pints, or as they are called in some districts, lords and 
ladies, the poisonous arums of the hedgerows, show now under the 
hollow banks. These cuckoo pints and the stormcock are two 
features which when life stirs are noticed by all; the green sheath 
of the one and the loud bold song of the other attract ear and eye 
quickly. The mistle thrush is the earliest member of his family 
whose song welcomes the turn of the year. His relatives the song 
thrush and the blackbird are early nesters, frequently having eggs 
laid before those other thrushes, the redwing and the field-fare, 
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have made up their minds to leave us; but they can hardly be said 
to sing yet. Now and then they do make a start, but not before 
the furrows reek with the warm April showers will they be in full 
song. The first to rejoice in the new life is that undaunted wood- 
land singer the stormcock; and his song is a welcome one, fitting 
in with the rush of gales, and the tossing of tree branches, when 
all life is stirring. 

The green woodpecker and his mate are busy now, prospecting 
round; for the grubs, that have burrowed deep down in their 
tunnels, now draw up as near as they can to the bark, warmth 
being necessary for their perfect development. It is wonderful 
what a wealth of insect life old trees hold. 

It takes these woodpeckers some time to fix on a site for a nest, 
if the hole made in the tree by the bill of the birds can be called one. 
If we examine the old nesting tunnel and the new one, in the 
same tree, we find circular holes, just large enough for the body of 
the bird, gouged out under a projecting limb. When the old nest 
gets foul, they set to work to make a fresh one. This matter is 
not settled in a hurry; for weeks the pair will look round in a 
general way, playing antics with each other, making the wood or 
copse ring with their yikeing laughs. As the ordinary woodland 
songsters have not yet tried their voices beyond half-hearted 
twiddles and pipings, the green woodpeckers have it pretty much to 
themselves, and they make the part of the wood or the timber 
trees they have selected ring again. It is a difficult matter to find 
out the exact tree they are at work on when they are fairly at 
their carpentering, for the birds take turn and turn about at the 
tunnelling business, and when one is at work the other is on the 
watch, looking down on you as you creep through the under stuff. 
As a rule some lucky accident enables you to determine on the 
exact spot ; to your great astonishment you find that you had been 
searching in quite the wrong direction. The last tunnel that | 
examined had young in it; the oak in which it was stood out by 
itself on the sward. 

That full twit, twit, twit! like the lower notes of a fife, comes 
from the nimble nuthatch that is busily travelling over the trunks 
and limbs of the nearest trees. This rich full twit! must be heard 
to be fully appreciated, for like the laugh of the green woodpecker 
it is not to be described by the pen. On the top twigs just swaying 
to and fro in the soft air, are the greenfinches, calling now as they 
will call at times in the heat of summer, Breeze, breeze-e-e, 
Breeze ! 

As the time follows on, more decided evidence is daily given that 
the heart of mighty nature is throbbing with the fulness which 
shall soon gladden all her children; the music of the winds, soft 
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winds, that wave and bend without breaking, can be heard on the 
wide open commons of the uplands. 

Linnets gather and twitter to each other; the cock birds are very 
handsome now, for they are in full nesting, or we should have said, 
in full breeding plumage. One near us perched on the tips of some 
golden furze bloom, has a breast like a rose; he is no longer the 
“ grey lintie,” he is now the rose-breasted linnet of the commoners 
children. 

“No rose without a thorn,” says the proverb, and as the little 
fellow is contentedly singing whilst he eyes the little flick of wool 
the sheep have left on the thorns as they passed, with which his 
mate will line her nest, a bird not larger than a ring ouzel shoots 
up the rough track, about a foot from the ground; it rises like a 
flash, and the linnet is captured by a male sparrow-hawk. If the 
hawk had shown itself above, all the birds would have dropped in 
the bushes. The hawk knew this and made his capture in the way 
described. 

“ My brother what’s just come home from foreign parts, said as 
how he felt as if he could bust out cryin’ for joy when he leant on 
the gate o’ our medder, an’ heard the blackbirds sing in the old 
elms at the bottom on it. The birds is most hansom’, an’ cur’ous, 
where he’s bin, he says, and some on ’em sings. But he said not one 
on ’em could iver make him feel like that couple o’ cock blackbirds 
a-singin’ in our old elms.” So spake a young friend of mine as we 
stood by the cottage gate together. For the time has come, noticed 
by ancient lovers of the woods and all that pertains to woodland 
lore, when the merle and the mavis are singing. 

Flitting and piping, first on one side of the hedgerows, then on 
the other, are the bullfinches, making for the gardens. 

On a bit of greensward by the edge of the woodland road a doe 
rabbit has brought her litter of young ones from her stop in a 
ploughed field the other side of the hedge. As they sit crouched 
round about her, the old doe looks as if she was sitting among some 
scattered potatoes; for only the arch of the youngsters’ backs show, 
and they are close to the hedge, ready for a bolt if required. And 
well they may be, for the dusk of a spring evening is drawing on, 
and before we cleared the last timbered copse we heard very cat- 
like mewings from some young owls of the long-eared kind. In 
fact, for half-an-hour I had been amusing myself by getting in one 
of the hollow ash pollards and calling one of the “branchers” to 
me. He was not able to fly, but he could flutter and jump from 
bough to bough. It was a most ludicrous performance to see the 
young owl hump his back up, flutter his weak wings, and turn his 
head from side to side, for he could hear the call of his parents, but 
could not see me. 
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Pheasants crow and partridges call over ridge and furrow, and 
the hares course about in merry fashion; but as the fox and his 
vixen have a family to provide for, some of their frolics may be 
stopped prematurely. 

The daffy-down-dillies have been gathered in the moist woodland 
meadows by the children, to their hearty content ; and nice bunches 
of snowdrops had been gathered from the same places, but these 
are gone now. Daisies and the golden butter-cups now spangle the 
meadows. 

“One swallow does not make a summer,” says the old adage; the 
first originator of that saying must, I think, have been a little can- 
tankerous; but the swallow, whenever he is seen, surely tells that 
brighter days are in store for us. 

So far as the cuckoo is concerned, he has of late years been a little 
unfortunate. Snow storms do not suit his constitution: for all 
that he pulls through. Very curious notions exist about this bird 
in some localities. 

“ Now look here, I don’t. care what you says, if you jabbered on 
fur a week. Cuckoos turn into hawks. An’ I can tell ye summat 
else as will make yer open yer eyes a bit,—swallers in the winter 
goes under the mud like eels. I’d sooner believe my father’s old 
book what tells ye about the swaller stone an’ the swaller herb than 


I would what you says on it. Why, that ere book was writ afore 
my grandfather’s time. It come down to us in the fambley. An’ 
I’ve heerd my old granny say as all critters an’ herbs—an’ us as 
well—was all under the power o’ the planets.” 

Jack was only proving in his own rough way what our forefathers 
in their own limited and peculiar fashion had noticed of the resting 
time of nature, and the time when life stirs. 


A Son OF THE MARSHES. 


THE DISCONTENT IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


For forty years the Civil Service of this country has been in the 
crucible of reform. The changes of this period have produced a 
considerable net increase of efficiency, but the balance of good 
result has been sadly reduced by the strange forgetfulness of one 
important fact—that the success of any system of organisation 
depends upon the cohesion of the personnel which has to work it. 
Class after class has been created, and grafted upon the unlike 
body which it was intended to supersede; the new theory has 
driven out the old, but the former workers with their ancient ideas 
and customs have been retained; and the result is a patch-work 
Service full of dissension and discontent. 

This dissatisfaction is rapidly forcing itself into notice, and 
before long some redress for the existing grievances will un- 
doubtedly be afforded. But there is grave danger that the matter 
will again be dealt with piecemeal, and by spending public money 
to quiet, for a time, the outcries of particular classes, rather than 
by removing once for all the reasons for their occurrence. It is 
the purpose of this article to show how the evils now found in the 
Civil Service have arisen from a spasmodic succession of tentative 
and partial reforms, and how only a firm and complete re-organisa- 
tion can effect a remedy. 

The first attempt to treat the Civil Service* as a whole began 
about the year 1848. Each public department was then indepen- 
dent of the others, and recruited separately by patronage. No test 
was applied to ascertain the fitness of the nominee for employment, 
nor was there any consistent division of superior and inferior work ; 
whilst interest and seniority were the two great qualifications for 
promotion. As a natural consequence, most Departments were 
extremely inefficient and extravagant. No work was done that 
could possibly be avoided, no difficulty solved that could be post- 


* The term ‘ Civil Service” is, throughout this article, used in its narrower 
and more usual sense, to indicate the 6,000 to 7,000 Civil Officials concerned, 
directly or indirectly, in the Administrative work of the Government Depart- 
ments. In a wider sense it includes all persons filling appointments which re- 
quire a certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners, or registration by 
them. 
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poned, and no question answered that could be evaded. The 
revolutions of 1848, followed by the terrible disclosures of mis- 
management during the Crimean war, caused a general demand for 
reform in public administration; and in 1855 Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Sir Charles Trevelyan, who had been deputed to enquire 
into the internal economy of the various offices, made a report 
which may fitly be described as the Magna Charta of Civil Service 
Organisation. 

This report recommended the adoption, inter alia, of two car- 
dinal principles :—(1) the selection of all candidates by open com- 
petitive literary examination; (2) the separation of intellectual from 
mechanical labour. Nearly all the improvements which have since 
occurred have been due to the gradual application of these prin- 
ciples. The first is now firmly established as the best means of test- 
ing the priméd facie suitability of candidates for public employment, 
and it will not here be called in question. The second is fully ad- 
mitted as a general principle, but the ditticulty of equitably apply- 
ing it in practice will be found the crucial point in many of the 
succeeding changes. 

From 1855 to 1870 various attempts were made by the different 
Departments, mostly acting independently, partially to apply the 
above recommendations, but with very slight success. The large 
number of officials entered during this period mainly came in by 
patronage, subject only to a simple “ qualifying” examination, or 
one limited to nominees. They were, as a body, vastly inferior to 
the subsequent entrants by open competition, and the considerable 
number who yet remain in the service furnish the great obstacle to 
its reorganization. 

In 1870 an Order in Council definitely and finally established 
the principle of open competition, and two schemes of examina- 
tion were fixed for regulating admission to the Service in general— 
“Scheme I.” for clerks who were required to fill the higher posts, 
and “ Scheme II.” for those destined to occupy the less important 
positions. The various Departments were scheduled according as 
they were considered to require recruiting under Scheme I. and 
Scheme II. combined, or under Scheme II. entirely—the majority 
falling into the latter category. Uniformity in the mode of enter- 
ing the Service was thus secured, but no endeavour was made to 
equalize the pay and prospects of those coming in under the same 
examination ; whilst the attempt to classify the work and relative 
importance of the various Departments in this rough-and-ready 
manner was calculated to cause—and did cause—serious confusion 
and inconvenience. Hence the Government was again compelled 
to enter upon the whole question of Civil Service Reform, and in 
1874 a very able Royal Commission was appointed, with Dr. Lyon 
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Playfair as president. The report of this Commission, in the 
following year, virtually brings the constitutional history of the 
Service up to date, for the bulk of the recommendations were 
adopted by the Government, and recent changes have altered the 
details rather than the general outline. The main features of the 
important scheme which was propounded, may, for the purpose in 
hand, be summarized as follows :— 

(1). In every office the work was to be divided into “ Adiminis- 
trative” and “ Routine.” 

(2). The staff was to be divided into “ Higher” and “ Lower” 
Divisions to perform these respective classes of duties. 

(3). Each division was to be recruited from outside by a 
separate scheme of examination, in the subjects respectively of a 
liberal, and of an ordinary commercial education. Candidates for 
the Higher Division were to be between eighteen and twenty-four 
years of age; for the Lower between seventeen and twenty years. 

(4). Promotion from the Lower to the Higher Division was to be 
of very rare occurrence, and never until after ten years’ service 
in the lower grade. 

(5). The rates of ordinary pay were to be uniform throughout the 
service—the Higher Division rising from £100 to £400 ayear by 
triennial increments of £37 10s.; the Lower Division from £95 to 
£250* by triennial increments of £15. 

(6). “Duty Pay” not exceeding £200 and £100 a year was to 
be given to men of the respective divisions selected to perform 
specially difficult or responsible work. 

(7). The high staff posts of all offices would usually be filled 
from the Higher Division clerks. 

(8). Clerks were to be transferred from office to office when 
necessary to meet the needs of the Service, or to equalize promo- 
tion. 

(9). The changes were to be effected gradually, and only as 
vacancies arose in the ordinary course. 

[t will be seen that the whole scheme was based upon the assump- 
tion that, in the Civil Service, both work and workers could be 
sharply divided into superior and inferior, and that, with the touch- 
stone of open competition, two distinct types of individuals could be 
obtained who would exactly harmonize with the two hypothetically 
distinct kinds of work. The Playfair Commissioners themselves 
entertained the gravest doubts as to the soundness of their own 
assumption. They pointed out that “the work cannot be divided 
in the manner proposed”; that “in the different Departments of 
State, and even in different branches of the same Department, 


* These were the rates ultimately adopted for seven-hour offices. 
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there is the utmost variety of work”; and that “the method of 
choosing and determining the superior officers of an important 
Department for the whole of their official career by the test of 
passing a literary examination at the age of leaving school or 
college is an extremely doubtful one.” Nevertheless, they deemed 
it advisable to make the experiment, their proposals as to duty pay 
and transfers being intended to give some elasticity to what they 
saw would otherwise be a stiff and unworkable scheme. These 
very proposals were, however, among those which were either dis- 
regarded or very imperfectly applied; while it soon became 
apparent that the fundamental assumption required considerable 
modification, and that there were inherent defects in the scheme 
itself. 

In the first place, although the Commissioners recommended a 
uniform scale of pay for each Division, applicable to all offices, the 
Order in Council which followed was confined to the pay of the 
Lower Division. In regard to the Higher Division it was left to 
each Department, at its pleasure, to accept the proposed scale or 
to reject it; and the acceptance was far from universal, as will be 
seen from the following examples of the pay given to junior 
Higher Division clerks in certain offices :— 


Minimum, Maximum, Increment, 
£. £. 


Treasury and Colonial Office... 600 20 annually. 
Offices adopting Playfair scale ... 400 374 triennially. 
Admiralty and War Office ... ... \ ea 400 373 triennially. 
Local Government Board, Ireland 300 10 or 15 annually. 


Hence widely different rates of pay and prospects were secured by 
success at the same examination. So, too, in the Lower Division, 
men were posted arbitrarily to various Departments where the 
quality and variety of the work upon which they were engaged, 
and, therefore, their chances of securing duty pay and ultimate 
promotion, dittered greatly. 

Secondly, no serious attempt was made to meet the resultant 
difficulties, or to treat the service as a whole, by the transfer of 
men from office to office. 

Thirdly, while the Playfair scheme contemplated a small but 
able Higher Division, the Commissioners at the same time depre- 
cated any drastic measure of immediate reorganization. But the 
two positions were really inconsistent. The maintenance of a 
marked distinction between the classes was not compatible with 
a long period of transition, during which the redundant clerks of 
the old establishment worked side by side with the new clerks of 
the Lower Division upon the same work. Nor did the large 
body of old clerks contain sutticient competent men to form the 
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necessary number of superior officials. In the Admiralty and 
War Office these facts were recognized, and endeavours were made 
to weed out the offices by offering, not only an increased pension, 
but also a substantial bonus (in many cases £1,000) to induce men 
to go. But the reductions fell far short of what was necessary, 
while the extravagant terms offered appealed to the able and 
energetic men who had prospects of an outside career, more than 
to the dullards who had no value in the open inarket, so that the 
proportion of competent officials was rather diminished than in- 
creased. 

Fourthly, the scheme overlooked the difficulties arising from the 
existence in most offices of a number of “Supplemental” Clerks, 
the forerunners of the Lower Division proper, entered in previous 
attempts at a gradation of work. These men clamoured at their 
lack of prospects, and the duty pay intended as an incentive and 
reward for the Lower Division was, accordingly, largely diverted to 
them—one office giving them about 68 per cent. of such duty pay, 
while doling it out to a numerous Lower Division staff in a few 
small pittances of £15 a year. 

Lastly, the Commissioners underestimated the amount of su- 
perior ability which would be found in the Lower Division rank 
and file, and overlooked the necessity of employing it during the 
period of transition. 

The Playfair plan, consequently, soon became exposed to violent 
attacks, both in Parliament and out of it. Many attempts were 
made to induce the Government of the day to take action, and, 
upon the 21st June, 1886, the point was strongly pressed upon the 
Secretary to the Treasury in the House of Commons. Sir Lyon 
Playfair himself supported the demand, saying that :— 

“He would be entirely in favour of an examination by the next 
Parliament into the working of the scheme. . . . He thought 
that full enquiry should be made, not only into the working of the 
scheme as adopted by the Government, but also into the more im- 
portant parts of the scheme which had not been adopted by the 
Government.” 

The result was the appointment of a Royal Commission under 
the presidency of Sir Matthew White Ridley, instructed to enquire 
into the organization of the Civil Service, with especial reference to 
the working of the Playfair scheme. This Commission conducted 
its enquiry with every advantage. The chaos of the old Civil 
Service had been reduced to comparative order through the labours 
of successive able Commissions and Committees. A definite and 
comprehensive plan had been under trial, and the results of this 
trial were placed before the Commission in evidence of extreme 
lucidity and ability. But the scale upon which it started its 
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labours was too large. Much valuable time was wasted upon un- 


profitable details in a long perambulation round the Admiralty and 
War Office, and finally the broad principles involved seem to have 
been overlooked, and the investigation into the general plan of 
Civil Service organization virtually degenerated to an enquiry into 
the grievances of particular classes. The consequence was that the 
Ridley Commissioners made little attempt to alter the broad out- 
lines of the Playfair scheme. They accepted, with slight reserva- 
tions, the dogma of the necessity and practicability of a sharp divi- 
sion both of work and workers; they left untouched the important 
question of the establishment of a comprehensive scheme of pro- 
motion and transfer; they followed the Playfair Commissioners in 
attirming the existence of a large redundant higher establishment, 
and in denying the propriety of immediately reducing it. Leaving 
thus unsolved all the essential problems, they contented themselves 
with such modifications of the details of the Playfair plan as were 
calculated to allay temporarily the existing discontent. They re- 
commended :— 

(1.) That the rigid line between higher and lower work should 
be drawn in a different place, some of the duties performed by the 
First (higher) Division being considered such as should be en- 
trusted to lower staff officers selected from the Second (lower) 
Division. 

(2.) A gradation of the work and personnel of the Second 
Division. 

(3.) The substitution in both Divisions of a modified scale of 
pay, an improved maximum and increment being granted, and the 
system of duty pay being discontinued. The old and new scales of 
pay compare as follows :— 

First Division. 

Playfair scale—£100 to £400 a year, rising by triennial incre- 
ments of £37 10s. Od., with a prospect of “duty pay” in 
addition up to £200 a year. 

Ridley scale—Annual increments instead of triennial, and an 
upper class paid at from £400 to £600 a year in lieu of 
“duty pay.” 

SECOND Division. 

Playfair scale.-—£95 to £250 a year, by triennial increments of 
£15, with a prospect of “duty pay” up to £100 a year in 
addition. 

Ridley scale.— 

(w) £70 to £100 a year by annual increments of £5. 
(b) £100 to £190 


” ”» ” » £74. 
(c) £190 to £250 _,, ie 2 , £10. 
(d) £250 to £350, : s » £10. 
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A somewhat rigid barrier is to be drawn before (d), into which 
only fully competent men are to enter. 

(4.) The establishment of a “Consultative Committee,” composed 
of certain high officials of the great public Departments, to advise 
the Government upon questions relating to the organization of the 
Civil Service. 

The above recommendations were adopted, and the Civil Service 
is now governed by the Playfair scheme as thus amended. 

In tracing the history of reform in the Civil Service it has be- 
come apparent that every experiment so far made has been wanting 
in completeness, and that an otherwise excellent framework has 
been spoiled by the absence of any plan for welding the several 
grades together in one harmonious whole. Before considering the 
reforms which are still needed, it will be worth while briefly to show 
the actual effect of past measures upon the present condition of 
the Service. 

According to the established theory, the permanent clerical stati 
of a Government Office should be divided as follows :— 


Nature of Duties. Description of Staff. Mode of Selection. 


. Higher Staff Officers ... Promotion from II. 


. First Division Clerks : 

1. Principals... ...| Promotion from 2. 

2. Seniors ... er a a 
Administrative 3. Juniors ... ... ..., Open competitive examina- 
tion of high University 
standard, and, very rarely, 
by promotion from III. 
and LV. 


. Lower Staff Officers... Promotion from IV. 


’. Seeond Division Clerks: | 
Section(1) ... ... ... | Promotion from (2). 
» { (2)... ... «| ? Length of service in lower 

Routine d oo (B) oe ave «eee | 9 = SOCKIONS. ; 

a wes eee ee | Open competitive examina- 
tion in subjects of a com- 
mercial education, and by 
—— occasionally 
rom V. (@). 


Digesting and . (a) Abstractors, Ke. ... ? Open competitive examina- 
Copying. (6) Boy Clerks... ... | ) tioninelementarysubjects. 


Owing, however, to the absence of any attempt to effect a com- 
plete reorganization by means of the enforced retirement of re- 
dundant men of the old Higher Division who are below par in 
industry or ability, the theoretical division of work—difticult to 
carry out in the most favourable circumstances—is not actually 
made to anything like the extent contemplated. It is necessary, 
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not only to employ many of the old redundant men upon work of 
an inferior kind, but also to give some work of a distinctly superior 
character to men of a lower grade. The following figures illustrate 
how this takes place, and are fairly typical of several offices :— 


N 1 
Description of Clerks, &c. | Tes orl Fron al 
a | 
First Division—Competent for administrative work... ...) 20 30 


a » routinework only... ...| 10* 
Practically non-effective os 


Second Division— Employed on administrative worl: 


| 
| 
a >» routine work ... ... “| 123 145 
Abstractors, &e.— os 3» Second Division work | 5 : 
Ss ss mechanical work 25 25 
Totals 210 200 


| 
* The italics indicate where practice does not agree with theory. 


The net result is that the office is over-manned in total numbers 
and under-manned in effective strength in each grade, the first 
fact preventing a remedy of the second. The heads of the staff 
feel keenly the dearth of good men in the higher posts of their 
branches. The more able members of the old establishment fret 
under the nominal authority of useless chiefs. Junior First Divi- 
sion clerks are doing the work of seniors and principals. Supple- 
mental and Second Division clerks perform First Division duties, 
and those which were intended for the lower staff officers. To 
crown all, and as if the whole object of the present system were to 
deaden zeal and discourage inerit, new First Division men continue 
to be brought in from the outside, passing over the heads of even 
the most capable Supplemental and Second Division clerks, whose 
claims to advancement, founded upon the long and satisfactory 
performance of First Division duties, are completely ignored. 
Meanwhile, the redundant members of the old establishment 
placidly vegetate in sleepy security, absorbing each from £500 to 
£800 or £900 per annum, stopping promotion by their presence, 
preventing the proper training of new men by their laziness and 
incapacity, and subverting by their example the discipline and 
morale of the rising generation of officials. This condition of 
things exists to a greater or less extent in nearly every office in the 
Service, and the universal discontent thereby generated is aggra- 
vated by the absence of any proper system of general promotion. 
Vacancies in the numerous First Division establishinents of some 
of the more important Departments, which might with great 
advantage to those Departments, and to the Service at large, be 
filled by the transfer of picked men from other offices, are conse- 
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quently thrown open to outside public competition. And this 
waste of opportunities for rewarding merit throughout the Service 
becomes more keenly resented as the congestion in the various 
Departments becomes increasingly felt. 

The final result is a Civil Service in which the active officials are 
handicapped by having to carry a dead weight of incompetent 
senility ; in which the refusal to weed out the idle and the worth- 
less, the persistent adherence to an unsound theory, and the lack 
of effective general management combine to prevent justice being 
done to the deserving, to crush the hopes and energies of the 
ambitious, and to demoralize and lower the reputation of the whole 
body. If any illustration of the strength of the existing discontent 
be needed, it will be found in the recent correspondence in The 
Times on the position of affairs at the War Office, and in the 
indignation meeting of some 3,500 members of the junior estab- 
lishments in all Offices, which has just been held to protest against 
a further continuance of the present policy. 

To remedy this unsatisfactory state of things, strong and vigor- 
ous action should be taken, and further reforms should be based on 
the following principles :— 

(1.) That the work of the Service, though capable of being graded, 
cannot be sharply separated into “ Administrative ” and “ Routine ” 
—with a residuum of mechanical copying. 

(2.) That the capacities of officials cannot be finally determined 
by the type of examination which they pass on entry. 

(3.) That men entering under the same examination should, as 
far as possible, have equal opportunities of securing promotion 
according to their merits. 

(4.) That every official should be encouraged to fit himself for 
advancement, and should have a clearly defined prospect of securing 
it. 

(5.) That inefficient officials, in any grade, should be promptly 
retired or dismissed, according to the circumstances of the case. 

In these modern days, when belief in the “continuity of nature” — 
never making a leap, but passing by gradual and almost impercep- 
tible changes from stage to stage—is nearly an article of faith, it 
may well seem strange to find a doctrine of “ natural kinds ” sur- 
viving in our governmental organization. Nor indeed is the Civil 
Service exempt from the operation of the principle of continuity, 

as has been recognized by many of those who, from their long ex- 
perience of the Service, are best qualified to judge of the matter. 
In regard to the work, the very gradation of each class into sub- 
divisions and the appointment of high staff officers above the 
ordinary body of clerks, and of “ mechanical” workers below them, 
emphasize the fact. Even the last Commission, maintaining the 
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existence of a sundering line, proposed to shift it, and made further 
grades within grades. Still lessis there any single or rigid division 
between the capacities of the workers. It must be admitted that 
the lower character of the entrance examination and of the work 
upon which the entrants are employed furnishes a presumption 
against the competence of the Second Division employé for the 
higher duties of administrative control, and even against the ready 
discovery of his abilities. But by whatever test a large number of 
men may be selected, some persons of natural talent are sure to 
be included, and there is hardly any work under the sun upon 
which such men cannot succeed in showing their parts. The testi- 
mony of leading Civil Servants upon this point is ample, and is 
easily accessible in the reports of the Northcote, Playfair, and 
Ridley Commissions ; and it must be remembered that such merits 
as have been shown by the clerks of the Second Division have been 
a mere fraction of those which would have been in evidence had 
the natural abilities of its members been trained or even en- 
couraged. 

The same remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to the case of the 
abstractors, &c., who are for years employed upon the duties of 
Second Division clerks, without being given the position or pay. 

Could a more fatal system be devised, even for the work of the 
merest routine, than one which rigidly limits the qualifications that 
the members of a large class are expected or desired to possess, 
which looks with eyes closed or askance upon superior parts when 
forcing themselves into view, and which bases the treatment of the 
employés upon their attainments when they left school, rather than 
upon the qualities which they are showing in their lifelong occu- 
pation ? Twenty years’ experience has shown conclusively that the 
grave doubts of the Playfair Commissioners as to the accuracy of 
the assumption on which they based their scheme were well 
founded. The time has come for the authorities to admit this, 
and so to take the first great step towards the final reform of the 
Service. 

When once it has been granted that neither the work nor the 
capacities of the workers can be sharply divided into superior and 
inferior, and that the large number of men entered under the lower 
examination does furnish a certain number qualified to fill the 
higher posts in the Service, the task of further reform becomes 
a comparatively simple one. It is generally understood that 
the Civil Service will consist ultimately of about 400 First Divi- 
sion and 6,000 Second Division clerks. If a system can be devised 
under which the 400 First Division posts will be filled from the 
Second Division, so far as there are men in that body fully qualified 
for the superior work, whilst only the remaining vacancies are offered 
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to outside competition, there is every reason to suppose that an 
efficient and contented Service will be secured. Two sets of cir- 
cumstances have to be provided for :— 

(a) The present abnormal state ; and 

(b) The future normal state. 

(a) Owing to the slow entry of First Division men (due to the 
retention of the old redundant clerks), and to the fact that the 
present higher officials are mostly advanced in age, and must all 
quit the Service within a few years—when the present limited 
number of First Division clerks will form the ruling bodies of all 
the great offices—it is absolutely imperative that this Division 
should be recruited at once by men of experience, as well as 
of ability. Owing also to the lack of promotion as yet from 
the Second Division, that body (already some 3,500 strong) offers 
a very large field for choice. The vacancies occurring during the 
next two or three years could, therefore, be filled with great advan- 
tage exclusively from that Division. 

(b) After this short period, the plan of dividing the vacancies 
equally between outside competitors and Second Division clerks 
might be tried; and there is much reason to suppose that this 
distribution would approximately meet the requirements of the 
case. From careful enquiries which have been made in various 
offices, the proportion of Second Division clerks reaching the high 
standard justifying promotion to the First Division appears to be 
about one in from twenty-five to thirty. It will be seen that this is 
about the proportion which exists between half the total number of 
First Division clerks and the total number of Second Division 
clerks; so that the arrangement suggested would have a fair 
chance of working satisfactorily. Such a simple definition of the 
“right” of the Second Division clerks to promotion to the First 
Division would have an excellent and immediate effect upon the 
morale of the former. They would be encouraged to put forth 
their best energies, and to qualify themselves in every way for the 
performance of the higher duties, knowing that the chief prizes of 
the Service were open to them. So great an improvement might 
be anticipated, especially if Heads of Departments performed 
more fully than they do now their obvious duty of looking after 
the thorough training of their men, that it would probably be 
necessary from time to time to increase the proportion of promo- 
tions permissible from the Second Division. The arrangement 
might, therefore, be brought forward for revision, if necessary, 
every five years ; and, as it would be distinctly understood that the 
raising or lowering of the ratio would depend entirely upon the 
number of fully qualified men whom the Second Division had pro- 
duced in the preceding five years, the best results might be ex- 
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pected. It might always be desirable to reserve the power of in- 
troducing new blood by open competition, but if the Second Divi- 
sion were, in future, recruited by a somewhat superior examination, 
it would probably rarely be necessary to exercise it. 

Of course, in applying such a scheme of promotion—whether 
temporarily under (a) or permanently under (b)—it would have to 
be remembered that the proportion of the two Divisions varies 
widely in different offices, so that the vacancies would be fewest 
just where the claims were most numerous. To obviate any 
difficulties from this cause, promotion to the First Division should 
not be limited to the particular ottice in which merit had been 
proved (promotions within the Divisions themselves must, of 
course, take place departmentally). The selected clerk should, 
unless specially applied for by his original Department, be 
placed upon a list of men suitable for First Division employment 
anywhere—as in the case of men successful in open competition— 
and should take his choice according to the estimate placed upon 
him in recommending hin for promotion. 

Nor should the scheme of promotion from oftice to office be 
limited to the Second Division. Different offices offer vastly 
different prospects to the members of the First Division. The 
more valuable posts should be open to all, and the Treasury, 
Foreign Office, Colonial Office and other leading Departments 
would greatly benefit by the transfer to them of such able men as 
could not find suitable openings in their own office. A similar pro- 
motion list should, therefore, be kept for the First Division. 

Finally, the recently appointed Consultative Committee already 
referred to might well be entrusted with the administration of the 
scheme, and become for this purpose a Promotion Board for the 
whole Service. It would be for them to receive nominations from 
the various Departments, to take such steps as might be necessary 
to ascertain for themselves the qualifications of the nominees, and 
to determine their relative merit. Their wide experience would 
ensure a sound selection, and their high position should be a com- 
plete safeguard against jobbery. 

Much of the success of such measures for the thorough reform 
of the Service will depend upon the time and manner of their 
application. The impracticability of making any permanent re- 
forms piecemeal has already been explained. It remains to 
emphasize the justice and necessity, in the interests both of 
individuals and of the public, of making them not only at one 
stroke but now—by the compulsory retirement of the idle and in- 
competent in every grade. 

The direct advantage of getting rid of such men is sufficiently 
obvious ; the less evident indirect gain, by the stimulus given to 
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the men in the junior grades, is probably still greater. To those 
who are familiar with the ways of the public services—naval, 
military, or civil—it is well-known that their élan and efficiency 
depend upon a properly regulated and constant flow of promotion. 
An eminent public official has placed upon record his deliberate 
opinion that, no matter under what conditions men were entered, 
given a full power of promotion, he would get any work required 
from them. In the Army and Navy, competent officers have to 
retire at certain ages in the various ranks in order to prevent a 
lack of opening for the junior members. In the Civil Service, on 
the contrary, clerks are kept on until they reach the age of sixty 
or sixty-five, even though they are incompetent, and even when 
the very duties for which they draw pay are performed by younger 
but capable men! It seems the merest truism to say that an end 
should now be put to this. 

Such a demand is currently met by the objection that any 
measure enforcing retirement would greatly swell the pension list ; 
though why this should matter so long as there is no net loss upon 
salaries and pensions together does not appear. It is generally 
held that the men in question have gained a prescriptive right 
either to go on drawing pay for work which they cannot perform, 
or to receive special pensions for “ abolition of office.” Such a view 
seems quite indefensible ; but, even granting that these men must 
be given their pound of flesh, it would pay the public to bear any 
cost rather than to continue discouraging its active and efficient 
men by taxing them for the support of its inefticients. 

As a matter of fact, however, there need not be any net money 
loss at all. The men concerned are already, in the vast majority of 
cases, entitled to nearly the full pension which they can “earn” 
(two-thirds salary); and the remaining one-third of their pay 
would be enough to cover both the additional pay of the men 
promoted into their places, and the remuneration of the small 
number of new entrants required in their stead. At the same time, 
the young First Division could be supplied with enough recruits 
(it has been shown how these should be obtained) to give it a fair 
chance of “carrying on” when the competent older officials—the 
loss of whose long experience must anyhow be felt—retire in a 
batch, as in a few years they certainly will. Any hardship in- 
volved in the proposed compulsory retirements would be slight, 
and it would be felt only where it was deserved. 

If the purpose of this article has been realized, it is now 
abundantly clear that the Civil Service stands in urgent need of 
thorough and immediate reform. Much of this reform lies in the 
power of the Heads of the separate Departments, and it should be 
their bounden duty to effect it of their own free-will, instead of 
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yielding slowly, partially, and ungraciously to the pressure of class 
agitation—which usually expresses some truth, and rarely the 
whole truth. But mostly these Heads are old, prejudiced against 
the new order of clerks, and inclined to let the difficulties stand 
over for their successors—whose hands will, at the best, be very 
full. 

A new and strong Commission is, therefore, required, composed 
of men capable of taking a broad and liberal view of the matter, 
anxious to act fairly by all classes, and determined to introduce 
some finality into the Service after a “ period of transition ” which 
has already lasted through the official lifetime of forty years. 


X. Y. 
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THE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF THE MATABELE 
WAR.* 


Now, I have given the foregoing account of the history of the 
Matabele nation, not that I want to prejudice opinion against this 
cruel people: after all they are not any worse than any other tribe 
of warlike savages, or any worse than our own savage ancestors a 
few centuries ago. All I want people to know is, that they are not 
a gentle Arcadian race of idyllic savages such as the enemies of 
the British in South Africa would wish to represent them, but a 
fierce, overbearing, cruel, and bloodthirsty people who were as 
certain sooner or later to come into conflict with the advancing 
wave of European civilization in South Africa as gunpowder is 
to explode when brought in contact with fire. That they them- 
selves forced the colonists in Mashonaland to make war upon 
them I shall presently show. That that war was most successfully 
prosecuted by a very small British force; and that Matabeleland 
is now in the hands of our countrymen, instead of being annexed 
by the Transvaal, as it would have been in all probability but for 
Cecil John Rhodes, ought not, I thing, to be a source of regret to 
anyone in this country. 

I will now pass on to the occupation of Mashonaland by the expedi- 
tion of the British South Africa Company in 1890. That occupation 
wronged no human being, black or white. A vast extent of table-land, 
lying at an altitude of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet about sea-level, that 
prior to 1840 had supported a large aboriginal population, had been 
almost absolutely depopulated bythe Matabele. For years the Boers 
of the north-eastern Transvaal had coveted this country, and would 
have taken possession of it some years previous to 1890 had they 
been able to collect a sufficient number of frontiersmen to overpower 
the opposition which they thought they would be sure to meet with 
from the Matabele in carrying out their scheme of colonization. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on March 13th. It 
appears in these pages owing to the courteous co-operation of the Institute and 
the author. The first part consisted of a history of the Matabele in which their 
innate and untamable ferocity was abundantly shown by copious incidents taken 
from their history since the opening of the present century.—Eb. National Review. 
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Early in 1890 the Boers had almost matured their plans, 1,500 men 
having given in their names as volunteers to the leaders of the trek 
movement, all of the latter being substantial farmers and influential 
men in the district of Zoutpansberg. However, 2,000 men were 
required, and so agents were sent to the Orange Free State and to 
the Paarl, a purely Dutch district of the Cape Colony, to collect 
another 500 recruits. In the meantime Mr. Rhodes had matured 
his plans, and with little noise and no waste of time brought to 
a successful issue, with 500 men of British birth, an enterprise 
which the hardy Boers of Zoutpansberg had not dared to at- 
tempt with less than 2,000 men. At the same time that Mr. 
Rhodes’s expedition advanced towards Mashonaland Sir Henry 
Loch called upon Paul Kruger, the President of the Transvaal, to 
carry out his treaty obligations, and forbid his burghers from 
trekking into the country beyond the Limpopo. This President 
Kruger most loyally did, and thus the British advance into 
Mashonaland was not interfered with in any way by the Transvaal 
Boers in 1890. 

Now, although I am one of those who took part in the expedition, 
I cannot help saying that the cutting of the road from Macloutsie 
camp to Salisbury, through 460 miles of pathless wilderness, the 
first 250 of which were covered with thick forest, the whole under- 
taking being carried out without a mistake, by a very small force 
of men in the teeth of the very unequivocal threats of so numerous 
and warlike a race of savages as the Matabele, was an enterprize 
which the countrymen of Clive and Warren Hastings need not be 
ashamed of; and I would ask all those who may be inclined to 
believe in the calumnies which are being cast week by week by Mr. 
Labouchere upon the British in Mashonaland—calumnies which 
insult thousands of British-born men and women in all parts of the 
world where the English language is spoken—to remember that 
this expedition to and occupation of Mashonaland was effected 
without bloodshed. Nota shot was fired in anger during the whole 
expedition, nor was one single native, man, woman, or child, out of 
the many hundreds that were encountered before the plateau was 
reached, robbed or molested in any way by any member of the 
British pioneers; and yet these are the very men whom Mr. 
Labouchere has called “border ruffians,” “the riffraff of South 
Africa,” “ murderers,” “ marauders,” &c. May England at her need 
never want a finer force of men than the pioneers of Mashonaland. 

Now, the occupation of Mashonaland may be looked upon as the 
first cause of the Matabele war. That occupation, as I have said 
before, wronged no human being, and it added a valuable province 
to British South Africa and to the British Empire; but it was a 
very bitter pill for the Matabele to swallow, as it curtailed their 
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raiding-grounds and diminished their prestige. It did something 
more ; it relieved large numbers of the aboriginal tribes of eastern 
Mashonaland from the ever-present fear of invasion and massacre 
by the Matabele, under the shadow of which they had lived for two 
generations, and owing to which they had become an abjectly mean 
and cowardly race. Now, Mr. Labouchere talks about the “canting 
hypocrisy” of the officers of the British South Africa Company, 
who, he asserts, wish the British public to believe that they took 
Mashonaland out of pure philanthropy and for the sole benefit of 
the “poor Mashonas.” I must say that I never heard such a pro- 
position advanced in Mashonaland. It is, however, a case of le 
médecin malgré lui. The pioneers went to Mashonaland in the 
first place to benefit themselves, but by going there at all they 
placed a barrier between the aborigines in the eastern parts of the 
country and their Matabele oppressors, which has been of incal- 
culable benefit to the Mashonas, a benefit which they were ready 
enough to acknowledge during the first two years after the occupa- 
tion of the country. The fact that a few disturbances have taken 
place, and that a certain number of Mashonas, including two women 
and one child, have been killed by the white settlers during the last 
four years, does not affect the general result of the occupation of 
Mashonaland by Englishmen. More disturbances may, nay, probably 
will, arise in the country; more Mashonas may be killed. But even 
so, and given that the Mashonas are unjustly governed and cruelly 
treated by the white men (though with Dr.Jameson as administrator 
of the country, and English gentlemen of known character and 
antecedents as magistrates in the different districts, I fail to see 
why they should be)—well, even then, no misgovernment, no cruelty 
they are ever likely to suffer from at the hands of Englishmen can 
ever approach in barbarity to the hideous massacres and dreadful 
cruelties which they and their forefathers have been constantly 
suffering during the last fifty years at the hands of the Matabele— 
massacres which have depopulated immense areas of country once 
thickly peopled. 

After the occupation of Mashonaland by the British, the Matabele 
seemed to be cowed by the boldness of the enterprise, and I think 
they had at first an exaggerated idea of the numbers and strength of 
the white men. At any rate, for more than a year, though we know 
from Mr. James Dawson that for a long time they always referred 
to the colonists in Mashonaland as “ abafo,” i.e. enemies, they ab- 
stained entirely from giving any offence to the settlers, and when, 
on the retirement of Mr. Colquhoun, Dr. Jameson became adminis- 
trator of the country in the autumn of 1891, the relations of the 
British colonists in Mashonaland with the Matabele seemed on a 
friendly footing. A few months later, however, a feeling of uneasi- 
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ness was caused amongst the white men scattered through the 
northern districts of Mashonaland by the murder, by a party of 
Matabele, of an old Mashona chief named Lo Magondi, whose 
kraals were situated about fifty miles north-west of Salisbury. 

Being in the district at the time, I went over to the scene of the 
raid to see what had happened, and at Lo Magondi’s kraal met 
Major Forbes, who had been sent by Dr. Jameson with a small party 
of police to make an official investigation into the circumstances 
of the raid. We found that Lo Magondi had been murdered, and 
about seventy women and children carried off as slaves by a small 
force of Matabele, the reason given for the raid being that it was 
a punishment inflicted on Lo Magondi and his people by Lo Ben- 
gula, because they had been helping the white men, by working for 
them, and showing them old gold-workings. As Lo Magondi and 
his people had many years previously submitted to Lo Bengula, and 
had ever since that time paid him an annual tribute, the Matabele 
chief had acted within his rights by killing him and enslaving a 
number of his people ; but it was felt at Salisbury that, as there was 
no particular reason for this punishment, Lo Bengula might have 
refrained from raiding on natives living so near to the chief settle- 
ment of the whites, especially as there was a mining commissioner 
resident in Lo Magondi’s district. When remonstrated with by 
Dr. Jameson concerning this murder, Lo Bengula denied having 
sent the men to kill Lo Magondi. Of course no one believed him, 
for had his statement been true, he would have killed the men by 
whom the murder was committed, which he never did. Alto- 
gether this incident was looked upon by the white settlers in 
Mashonaland as the first attempt made by Lo Bengula to feel the 
white man’s temper, and there was a strong suspicion that, having 
taken their inch unchecked, the Matabele would, sooner or later, 
take the proverbial ell. 

During the following year, 1892, the King of the Matabele made 
a journey with a large armed following in the direction of the white 
settlements in Mashonaland, and established several large military 
kraals some seventy miles farther eastwards than any district in 
which military kraals had previously existed. At the same time 
he established outposts and cattle stations farther eastwards still, 
thus very materially abridging the extent of the uninhabited 
country, which had separated his people from the white settlers in 
Mashonaland on the first occupation of that country. Now, I do 
not say that Lo Bengula exceeded his rights in any way either by 
killing Lo Magondi or establishing military kraals on the borders 
of Mashonaland ; but if he was anxious to live at peace with the 
whites in Mashonaland these actions were injudicious, to say the 
least of it. He was bringing a lighted match nearer and nearer to 
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a barrel of gunpowder. To meet these demonstrations on the part 
of the Matabele, volunteer forces were raised in Salisbury, Victoria, 
and Umbali, which were regularly drilled by competent officers. 
The forts at Salisbury and Victoria were also strengthened, and 
prepared for the reception of the women and children in the 
country. In fact, everything was done to defend Mashonaland 
against attack ; but at this time the thought of an aggressive war 
was absolutely absent from the minds either of the officials of the 
Chartered Company or the settlers under their charge. The power 
and fighting capabilities of the Matabele were not thought lightly 
of, and there were but a very small number of horses in the country, 
and without horses it was obvious that a mere handful of white men 
could do nothing more than defend themselves against hordes of 
savages. At this period Dr. Jameson exerted himself to the utmost 
to maintain friendly relations with Lo Bengula and the Matabele, 
not, I take it, because he loved those people, but because he deemed 
that he was not strong enough to defy them. The strictest orders 
were given to all the officials of the Company to prevent any 
prospectors from crossing the line towards Matabeleland, beyond 
which he had promised Lo Bengula that he would not allow white 
men to pass. This line was the Umniati river in the north and the 
Shashi river (about thirty miles from Victoria) in the south. These 
orders were very efficiently carried out, and, with the exception of 
two traders who crossed the border without the knowledge of the 
Chartered Company’s officials, and who were robbed by Lo Ben- 
gula’s people early in 1893, no prospecting whatever was done 
on the Matabeleland side of the border during 1892 or 1893. 
Lo Bengula’s contention that he knew of no border line was simply 
a diplomatic expression. Through Mr. Colenbrander he had dis- 
tinctly promised that he would not allow his people to cross the 
Umniati and the Shashi rivers. However, although the cloud of 
the Matabele terror had commenced to darken the western horizon 
of Mashonaland in 1892, that year passed off without any serious 
complications. Some robberies of post-carts and waggons were 
committed by armed bands of Matabele along the main road be- 
tween Tuli and Victoria, and the people who had been robbed were 
indemnified for their losses by the Chartered Company; but Lo 
Bengula disclaimed all knowledge of these robberies, and professed 
himself willing to punish the offenders if he could discover them. 
In this, I think, he was sincere, as his policy was to abstain entirely 
from actual aggression against the whites themselves, but to strike 
at them through the natives, on whose work the development of 
the country depended, thus making it impossible for white men to 
live in Mashonaland. By carrying out this policy more and more 
boldly, I think Lo Bengula thought he would get rid of his white 
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neighbours, who would soon be driven to abandon the country in 
disgust. He ought to have remembered a passage in a letter he 
once received from General Joubert, shortly after the Transvaal 
War, a letter which I myself translated into English, and which the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas then interpreted to Lo Bengula. The passage I 
refer to ran thus: “ When an Englishman once has your property 
in his hand, then is he like an ape with its hand full of pumpkin 
seeds; you may beat him to death, but he will never let go.” The 
Englishman had got hold of Mashonaland (to all the eastern 
portion of which I deny, however, that the Matabele could advance 
any just claim), and he wasn’t going to let go of it, as Lo Bengula 
was to find out later on. I give for what it is worth this idea of 
Lo Bengula’s policy of driving the whites out of Mashonaland with- 
out actually injuring a white man, and afterwards appealing to the 
British Government for protection when he found that rather than 
abandon that country they were determined to break his power, and 
possess themselves of Matabeleland as well, or die in the attempt. 
I will now enter upon the fateful year of 1893. It was during this 
year that Mr. Labouchere told his readers, in the number of Truth 
for November 16, 1893, that “the Mashonaland bubble having 
burst, a war was forced by the Company on Lo Bengula in order 
to get hold of Matabeleland.” 

What exactly Mr. Labouchere means to convey by the expres- 
sion the “ Mashonaland bubble having burst” I don’t know; but 
if he means that Mashonaland had been proved by this time to 
be worthless as a field for British enterprise, then I say that Mr. 
Labouchere states what is absolutely untrue, for what are the 
facts? In July, 1893, when the Victoria district was devastated by 
the Matabele and the settlers’ servants were killed within sight of 
the houses, when their cattle were driven off and their farmsteads 
destroyed, there were only thirty-eight horses in the whole of the 
Victoria district, and less than 150 in the whole of Mashonaland. 
At this time the first half of the dry season had already passed, and 
I ask you, as fair-minded men, if, given this absolute state of 
unpreparedness so late in the dry season, it is possible to suppose 
that at this time—the time of the Matabele invasion of the Victoria 
district of Mashonaland—an aggressive war against the Matabele 
could have been in contemplation by Dr. Jameson and the officials 
of the Chartered Company. Now for the assertion that the 
“Mashonaland bubble had burst.” 

In this connection I have been authorized by Mr. Philip Wrey, the 
mining engineer of the Mashonaland Agency, a gentleman who has 
spent nearly three years in Mashonaland, and who is one of the 
best authorities upon mining work in that country, to state that the 
working capital represented by the different companies floated in 
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London early in 1893 for the purpose of fully developing Mashona- 
land amounted to between £300,000 and £400,000. Now, as the 
people who subscribed this large sum of money must have been 
more or less in the confidence of the directors of the British South 
Africa Company in London, is it to be supposed that they would 
have subscribed this amount of capital if a war with so powerful 
a nation as the Matabele—a war which at that time must have 
seemed of very doubtful issue—had been in contemplation ? Owing 
to the breaking out of the war, the greater part of this capital has 
never been utilized. At the very time when the raid took place in 
the Victoria district in July, 1893, there were 120 natives working 
at Long’s reef in the employ of the Mashonaland Agency, all of 
whom had been brought at a great expense from the east coast, and 
100 more were actually on their way to Victoria from Inhambane. 
At the same time something like 300 men were at work on the 
“ Cotopaxi,” one of the properties belonging to the “Gold Fields of 
Mashonaland,” whilst other large gangs were working on reefs 
belonging to Willoughby’s Syndicate, the Zambesia Exploring 
Company, and many other mining syndicates in Mashonaland 
Indeed, in July, 1893, so far from the “ Mashonaland bubble having 
burst,” as Mr. Labouchere has so often asserted, I fail to see in what 
way the men who were interested in the development of the country 
could possibly have shown their belief in its value in a more tangible 
form than by undertaking the works of development upon which 
they were engaged in all the mining districts. 

And what, I would ask you, is occurring now that the Matabele 
power has been crushed, and Matabeleland lies open to European 
enterprise? Have the mining operations in Mashonaland been 
abandoned? Have the men whom Mr. Labouchere calls “ greedy 
udventurers, border rufians, riffraf, marauders, and murderers” 
abandoned the burst bubble of Mashonaland en masse,and “flocked,” 
to use another of Mr. Labouchere’s choice similes, “like vultures to 
the fresh-killed carcase of Matabeleland”? Not at all. In every dis- 
trict of Mashonaland mining development work and every other 
enterprise has now been resumed, and that iact is, I think, the best 
refutation of the false assertion that war was made on the Matabele 
without just cause in order to raise money because “ the Mashona- 
land bubble had burst.” 

I now come to the actual circumstances which led to the war. 

Mr. Labouchere has described these circumstances in various 
ways, but always with such palpable perversion of the truth that I 
am glad to find he has entirely defeated his own object, and only 
succeeded in evoking a feeling of indignant contempt in the minds 
of all fair-minded men. In the number of Truth for November 16 
he says: 
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‘Then as to the cause of the war. Lo Bengula, we are told, raided in 
Mashonaland, and the war was caused by his refusing to discontinue this 
practice. . . . Lo Bengula sent an impi there [to Mashonaland] to punish ‘his 
subjects for stealing telegraph wires, at the express request of the Company. 
Both Sir Henry Loch and the Company were notified of its departure. This impi 
was ordered by Dr. Jameson to withdraw from Mashonaland in one hour. It 
was withdrawing when, one or two hours later, Dr. Jameson sent an armed 
force to fire on it under the command of the very Captain Lendy whom Mr. 
Buxton had stigmatised as a murderer on account of his former ruffianism. The 
impi could not cover thirty miles (the distance to Matabeleland) in two or three 
hours. And because it was impossible, this Lendy and his border ruftians fired on 
it, and killed about thirty men,” etc., ete. 


In his oracle for December 14 Mr. Labouchere is more brief, but 
equally untruthful. He says: “The war was forced on these people 
by the Company in order to rob them.” 

In the number of Truth for February 8 I read: “ A crew of 
border ruffians were collected together by promises of loot and land. 
They invaded Matabeleland ;” ete. 

In the number of the same paper for February 22, again, it is 
stated: “ The touts maltreated the Mashonas and then called on 
Lo Bengula to punish them. He sent his troops, ordering them to 
respect the whites. This they did. But as the touts wanted a 
pretext to seize on Matabeleland, they slew Lo Bengula’s troops, 
and then made war on him, alleging that he intended to make war 
on them. The war was conducted with hideous barbarity,” ete. 

Now when Mr. Labouchere states that Lo Bengula was requested 
by the Company to punish the Mashonas for cutting the telegraph 
wire, he again says what is not true, as Dr. Jameson most distinctly 
told Lo Bengula that he would himself punish the offenders. 
Here is the letter on this subject from the Secretary, British South 
Atrica Company, Cape Town, to the Imperial Secretary, Cape Town, 
which I have copied from the blue-book on Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland for September, 1893 :— 

Cape Town, May 20, 1893, 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
inst., and in reply beg to state that 1 am now in possession of Dr, Jameson’s 
telegram, which embodies his answer to Lo Bengula, and can therefore give the 
report his Excellency the High Commissioner asks for. 

Some two weeks ago 500 yards of wire were cut and taken away from the 
telegraph line, and no trace of it could be found. Dr. Jameson, after investi- 
gating at various different kraals, ascertained that ‘‘Gomalla’s ” people, allied to 
‘* Setoutsie’s ” people, were the culprits. He sent a police officer to them, request- 
ing them to give up the culprits, or pay a fine of cattle. They preferred to pay 
the fine, and the cattle were taken to Victoria. These natives then proceeded to 
Bulawayo, and informed Lo Bengula that the Company had taken his cattle as a 
punishment for wire cutting. Lo Bengula then, through Mr. Colenbrander, sent 
runners to Tuli, asking why he had taken his cattle, did he cut the wire ; adding 
that although his people wanted to fetch back the cattle he would not let them, but 
preferred to settle the matter amicably by referring to the Company. I add now 
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Dr. Jameson’s reply to the King’s message, which left Tuli some time yesterday 
with the return runners :— 

‘* Please inform the King that I have just received his telegram with regard to 
Setoutsie’s people. Have already informed the King what a serious crime the 
cutting of telegraph wire is regarded by white people. The fact of the cut wire 
being taken away makes it certain that the crime was committed by natives; white 
men would have no use for it once cut away from the telegraph line. From the 
report of my officer of police I am quite sure that Gomalla’s people were guilty 
of the crime as they admitted, but handed over the fine of cattle rather than 
give up the culprits. As the King tells me the cattle belong to him, I now 
understand why Gomalla willingly gave up the cattle rather than hand over the 
culprits. Gomalla informed my police officer that all the cattle and the country 
around belonged to him; now that I find that they belong to the King of course 
they shall be returned to him, as keeping them would be no punishment to the 
culprits. I am now ordering them to be sent to Tuli, where they will be 
handed over to any people sent by the King to receive them ; at the same time 
I cannot allow this crime to go unpunished, and shall at once send my police 
to take Gomalla back to his kraal, there find the actual culprits, and chastise 
them, or failing that, as I look upon the chief as responsible for his people, will 
punish Gomalla as 1 think fit.” 


As Mr. Labouchere is so fond of referring to the blue-books on 
Mashonaland, it seems a pity that he should have omitted to read 
this letter. Nor was he more fortunate in accepting a certain 
Mr. Douglas Pelly as an authority upon the event which led to the 
war with the Matabele. In the number of Truth for February 8 
we are told: “In the meanwhile Mr. Douglas Pelly, who has just 
returned from the seat of war, and is entrusted by the Bishop of 
Mashonaland with the task of obtaining funds for the spread of 
Christianity in his diocese, confirms every word that I have said in 
regard to the war having been forced on the Matabele.” Now, as the 
war was caused directly by the events which took place during the 
raid on the Victoria district in July 1893, it is surely a reasonable 
proposition that those men who were actually at Victoria during 
this time, and who saw what actually took place during the raid, 
are more competent to express an opinion on the justice of the war 
than men who were not there. Now,so far from Mr. Douglas Pelly 
having “returned from the seat of war,” that good Christian was 
never much nearer than two hundred miles from the seat of war, 
having been at Salisbury when the disturbances occurred at Victoria. 
It was therefore, I am afraid, want of ordinary charity that led 
him, all ignorant as he was of the merits of the case, to vilify his 
countrymen, and deceive the sympathetic Editor of Truth. 

The Rev. Mr. Sylvester, who has acted as Church of England 
clergyman at Fort Victoria during the last eighteen months, and 
who was present during all the troubles there last July, tells rather 
a different story. This gentleman, who was interviewed by Mr. 
Weinthal of the Pretoria Press, in January last, “said most em- 
phatically that the war was justified in every way. The last thing 
in the world I would advocate would be bloodshed. But in this 
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instance there was no other method. Reasoning with the Matabele 
was out of the question.” Concerning the occurrences which led 
him to this opinion, the Rev. Mr. Sylvester relates how 


**On the afternoon of Sunday, July 9,I was in my church, catechising the 
children, of whom there were about twenty in the township. Suddenly I heard a 
confused noise outside in the garden, where my servants were standing, the one a 
Mashona, the other a Zambesi boy. The latter was racing for life towards the 
fort, the former towards the kraal. I came out after the boys, and found myself 
in the middle of a great body of natives, who were driving a lot of the Company’s 
cattle before them. Not till I was in the middle of them did I notice their war 
shields, assegais, axes, and peculiar head-dresses, which denote the Matabele on 
the war-path. Meanwhile this body of Matabele drove the cattle off in a westerly 
direction, whilst others hurried after my unfortunate Mashona boy, struck him 
with a battle-axe on the back of his neck, and drove an assegai into his rightside. 
I was naturally horrified. I do not know how many Mashonas were murdered 
that afternoon, during the whole of which the Matabele ‘impi’ hovered round 
Fort Victoria. Afterwards I went out, and saw a great horde of them driving 
Mashonas before them like sheep.” 


Asked as to what measures were taken by the authorities, Mr. 
Sylvester replied : 


Well, Captain Lendy called for volunteers, including myself, who went with 
him and his police after the Matabele, who squatted in a square. Whilst waiting 
here we received information that other Matabele were then engaged in smoking 
out Mashona women and children in some adjacent caves. The Matabele then 
left the vicinity of the Fort by order of Captain Lendy, and then a large number 
of Mashona women and children and old men fled into the shelter of the camp. I 
shall not forget that Sunday so easily. When darkness came on, and it was avery 
dark night, the hills and kopjes surrounding Victoria were far and wide lit up by 
the lurid, ruddy blaze of Mashona kraals, a most substantial evidence of Matalbele 
atrocity, and a sight not easily forgotten. During the next day, Captain Lendy 
and fifty men rode to a kraal about twelve miles off, which was supposed to be the 
centre from which the raids were organised. We were just in sight of this kraal, 
when Captain Lendy accompanied by Lieutenant Reid rode alone towards it to 
interview the Indunas. Whilst waiting, an impi of about three hundred Matabele, 
fresh from a recent raid, passed in gory procession, carrying loot and the bodies 
of their own dead and wounded men. Captain Lendy meanwhile found that the 
chief Induna was on the road to the Fort with a letter from the great Lo Bengula 
himself. We returned, and on arrival at Victoria found the Induna waiting with 
the letter. It was to the effect that the king had authorised the impi to raid the 
Mashona tribes near Victoria. Whilst in the Fort the Induna saw the Mashona 
women, old men and children mentioned before, and immediately demanded their 
being given up, as he said, ‘‘to be assegaied forthwith.” The only consideration 
which could be made by him was that the wholesale extinguishing process nee 
not necessarily take place in the sight of the whites. This tender proposal could 
not be complied with in any way, and being informed by the authorities to that 
end, Lo Ben’s Induna mounted his horse and left in high dudgeon. 

Events now assumed a threatening and critical attitude. On the following 
Wednesday, Dr. Jameson arrived post haste from Salisbury and sent a message 
to the Matabele Indunas, inviting them to an immediate parley, which subse- 
quently came off just outside the gate of the Fort. I was observing everything 
closely. Dr. Jameson sat on a chair to the right, his interpreter Mr. Napier 
being with him, and was surrounded by all lus officials and the prominent settlers. 
The Administrator told the Matabele plainly that the Mashonas would not be 
given up to slaughter, neither would the Company allow the raiding, as it dis- 
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turbed the peace of the white settlers and destroyed the progress of the country. 
This he told them very earnestly and coolly, and, in response, the behaviour of 
the Indunas was what can only be called insulting. One Induna replied that 
if this was the answer, they would do to the whites what they had done to 
Mashonas hitherto. On this being interpreted, the Doctor said, ‘I give you one 
hour to clear, or you will be driven out.” 

On being asked whether one hour was given to cover the 30 
miles to the border, the Rev. Mr. Sylvester replied,“ As far as I 
know nothing was said about the border, and without committing 
myself to a minute, I think that nearly three hours elapsed before 
the mounted patrol went out, or ere the Doctor’s orders had been 
obeyed. I may state that Dr. Jameson was most calm and 
collected throughout, and at that time not a dissentient voice was 
heard in Victoria against the measures he took at this crisis.” On 
being further questioned, the Rev. Mr. Sylvester said: 

‘Two days after the raid on that Sunday, I went out and recognised the re- 
mains of my boy, whatever few bones the vultures had left, by the missing teeth 
in his lower jaw, which I showed to Dr. Jameson, Some of the Mashonas were 
driven into the river, and on bobbing up were mercilessly assegaied, some in the 
old township were battle-axed, others had their hands chopped off and were most 
terribly mutilated. Wherever possible, the bodies of the murdered were interred 
by order of Captain Lendy. When Captain Lendy returned with his patrol, he 
was enthusiastically cheered. No one could have done their work better or more 
efficiently than the officers, men, and officials, of the British South African Com- 
pany at the time. The action taken was absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the whole white population. Had Captain Lendy not -executed Dr. Jameson‘s 
orders so promptly, all of us might have never seen the light of another day.” 


The Rev. Mr. Sylvester pays a just tribute to the memory of 
poor Captain Lendy, who has been so shamefully slandered and 
calumniated by men who find it impossible to realize the difficulties 
attending the administration of savage countries on the borders of 
our Empire—countries in which, for the safety of the first settlers, 
it is imperatively necessary to establish the absolute supremacy of 
the numerically small white race over the aboriginal blacks. 
Savages do not understand leniency ; they take it for fear, and at 
once take advantage of it. Therefore, in a new country where 
there is a very small white population amongst a large number 
of aboriginal blacks, the absolute supremacy of the whites 
and the authority of the white man’s government must be firmly 
established, and until this authority is fully recognized, the 
savages cannot be treated with abstract justice. It may be wrong 
to oceupy the waste places of the earth, to extend the British 
Empire, and to come in contact with savage races at all. On that 
point I will not offer an opinion; but right or wrong, it is a British 
characteristic to take possession of any country we think is worth 
having, and this piratical or Viking instinct is, I suppose, an 
hereditary virtue that has come down to us in the blood of our 
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northern ancestors. All other nations would like to do the same, 
and do so when they can; but we have been more enterprising 
than they, and, so far, have had the lion’s share. Luckily, too, as 
in the last century we had our Clives and Warren Hastings, so at 
the present day we have our Rhodes and Jamesons and Lendys, 
and so the work of annexing and administering new countries goes 
on. Had poor Lendy’s slanderers and calumniators been placed in 
the position of Dr. Jameson and Captain Lendy, they would either 
have acted as they did, or their excess of humanity would have 
been so prejudicial to the interests of the white settlers in 
Mashonaland, that no Europeans could have remained in the 
country. 

There is not an Englishman in Mashonaland who does not de- 
precate the cruel aspersions which have been cast upon the character 
of Captain Lendy—aspersions which, in spite of all the testimony 
as to the honourable career of that unfortunate young officer, his 
detractors have not sufficient generosity of character to withdraw, 
but still allow to blacken his memory. All who knew him will 
echo the sentiments of Mr. Sylvester, who in speaking of the de- 
ceased officer, says,— 


** Alas ! he also was one who could ill be spared. Lendy was my intimate friend, 
as well as chairman of my Church committee. He was born at Sunbury-on-Thames, 
in Middlesex, where he has left his sorrowing widowed mother. His late father was 
aretired military officer. Captain Lendy was one of the finest officers the British 
South Africa Company ever had. He was most brave, and at all times ready to help 
any movement for the advantage of the community of Victoria. His kindly, humane 
and jovial disposition endeared him to us all, and his untimely end at Bulawayo, is 
all the more shocking, as his health was always so very robust.” 

I have given the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Sylvester concerning 
the raid on Victoria, the killing of the white men’s personal servants, 
and the subsequent attack by the settlers on those Matabele who 
refused to withdraw from the immediate vicinity of Victoria, be- 
cause, from the nature of his profession, Mr. Sylvester is less likely 
than anyone else of being accused of making untrue statements 
because he held interests in the Chartered Company. The differ- 
ence between the value of the testimony given by Mr. Douglas Pelly 
and Mr. Sylvester as tu the justice or injustice of the Matabele 
War is this: Mr. Sylvester was an actual eye-witness to the actual 
circumstances which led to the war; whilst Mr. Pelly was living in 
comfort and security at Salisbury, 200 wiles away from Victoria, 
when the troubles which led to the war took place, and not only 
was absolutely ignorant of all that took place there, but never even 
heard an account of it from an eye-witness at second hand. 

In support of the testimony of Mr. Sylvester, I am authorized by 
Mr. Philip Wrey, the consulting engineer of the Mashonaland 
Agency, to state that after the massacre of Sunday, July 9, Dr. 
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Jameson was at once telegraphed for. Mr. Wrey met him with a 
cart and fresh horses at the Makori kori post station, forty miles 
north of Victoria. On hearing what had occurred, Dr. Jameson 
said : “ This is the most unfortunate complication that could pos- 
sibly have occurred—just at a time, too, when the prospects of the 
country were so promising, and proper development work was being 
undertaken. However, taking into consideration the serious aspect 
of affairs, the protection of the colonists must be considered before 
the development of the country; therefore, things having gone as 
far as they have, I shall now put my foot down, and drive the 
Matabele across the border at all costs.” Dr. Jameson then asked 
how many mounted men could be mustered, and being told thirty to 
forty, said that, small as the number was, the supremacy of the white 
race would now have to be vindicated, or it would be entirely lost. 
Mr. Wrey stood close to Dr. Jameson during the interview with the 
Indunas, and took down everything that passed during the inter- 
view in writing. These notes are still in his possession, and from 
them I take the following : “ Dr. Jameson, after telling the head In- 
duna that, if he could not control his young men, the best thing he 
could do was to leave them to him, and he would soon put them to 
rights, then said to Manyou: ‘Go back to those amongst your 
people whom you can influence, and start home as soon as you can. 
Within two hours I shall send iny men to see if you have started ; 
if I find you have not, I shall drive you over the border. The 
‘within two hours’ was explained to the Indunas by Captain 
Napier the interpreter, in this way : pointing skywards with his in- 
dex finger, he said: ‘wa bona ilanga’ (do you see the sun ?); 
then bringing his hand a little forwards, and pointing a little lower 
towards the horizon, he said: ‘when the sun is there, lapa wena ai 
ga suka’ (if you haven’t cleared) you'll be driven away. The words 
used by Captain Napier ‘suka’ (to clear out) and ‘cocha’ to drive 
away). No words were spoken that could possibly bear the inter- 
pretation that a certain boundary was to be reached in a certain 
time. What Dr. Jameson required was an immediate withdrawal 
by the Matabele from the vicinity of Victoria. When, about two 
hours after the interview, Captain Lendy rode out with thirty-eight 
men to see if the Matabele had withdrawn, he found the young 
Induna of Ingna, whom Mr. Wrey describes as having shown every 
sign of suppressed rage during the interview, in the very act of be- 
sieging a small Mashona village only three and a-half miles from 
Victoria township. Manyyu and Majan, the two old Indunas, had 
already withdrawn with all the older men; but the young In- 
duna of Ingna with about three hundred had remained behind 
in defiance of Dr. Jameson, and had not the slightest inten- 
tion of withdrawing. Lendy and his men at once attacked them, 
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in pursuance of their orders,and shot about twenty-five of them, and 
I for my part cannot understand how any Englishmen can sym- 
pathize with these savages, or brand as murderers and ruftians the 
men to whose lot it fell on that day to maintain the supremacy of 
their race, and who taught these insolent braves that what an 
Englishman says he will do he does. 

As soon as the Matabele saw the horsemen advancing upon them 
they scattered and fled, after firing a few shots from a hill on which 
some of them were posted, evidently as look outs, to see what the 
white men were going to do. I hope and trust that Captain Lendy’s 
men shot as many of these inurdering scoundrels as they could, for 
every one that was killed most richly deserved his fate. The dead 
bodies of natives who had been personal servants of the settlers 
were lying within sight of the houses of Victoria. Mr. Sylvester 
saw his servant killed. Mr. Richmond, a prospector, having been 
summoned by Captain Lendy, was coming in to Victoria with all 
his worldly goods packed on the back of a donkey. This donkey 
was being led by a Mashona lad, Mr. Richmond walking behind 
A party of Matabele being encountered, the Mashona boy let go ot 
the donkey, and ran and clasped Richmond round the legs. The 
Matabele dragged him shrieking away and assegaied him to pieces 
before the eyes of his master. Richmond, although I believe he 
had a rifle with him, was afraid to use it; but speaking the 
language, he remonstrated with the murderers of his servant, 
when one of them, placing his hand on his arm, said, “ you keep 
quiet, white man; we have been ordered not to kill a white man 
now, but your day is coming.” This same threat was made to 
other white men. Concerning the murder of his boy, Mr. Richmond 
made a sworn statement before Dr. Jaineson, and Mr. H. B. Harris 
saw his boy lying dead in the road. 

Mr. Arnold, who was living at the time in a hut on the old town- 
ship, some miles from the present site of Victoria, was aroused on 
the Sunday afternoon, when the first raid took place, by hearing 
some shouting, and seizing his rifle sprang to the doorway; when, 
just as he reached it, his two servants rushed past him into the hut, 
closely pursued by some Matabele, who, on seeing Arnold, stopped, 
and insolently demanded that the slaves should be given up. Put- 
ting his rifle to his shoulder, Arnold said: “ You , before you 
kill my boys you’ve got to kill me;” and seeing that he meant 
what he said, after a little blustering the Matabele left him, and he 
got his boys safely into Victoria. 

On the same Sunday afternoon, seven Mashonas bringing in 
grass for thatching from the other side of the Umchege river, were 
seen and pursued by a party of Matabele, by whom three were 
murdered in the river in plain view of the white inhabitants of 
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Victoria. Two other Mashonas were also murdered on the brick- 
field on the banks of the Umshagashi river and within a few 
hundred yards of the township. The murder of these two men was 
seen by Dr. Lichfield and several other Europeans. They were not 
assegaied, but their heads were smashed with knob-kerries, and they 
were then dragged to the bank of the river, and held under water 
until they were dead. Their bodies were afterwards left on the 
brickfield, and on the third day smelt so offensively that the white 
men had to bury them. A party of Matabele also visited Mr. 
Napier’s farm near Victoria, and completely wrecked his homestead, 
destroying everything in the house. The throats of all his fowls 
were cut and the dead birds left lying on the ground. All his goats 
were killed and skinned and the carcases left, whilst all his cattle 
were driven off and three of his cattle herds murdered. Altogether, 
between three and four hundred head of cattle belonging to white 
men were driven off by Matabele in the course of this raid. As 
may well be imagined, the murders of servants in the employment 
of white men by the Matabele on Sunday, July 9, excited a feeling 
of such bitter resentment in the breasts of the inhabitants of 
Victoria that it was with the greatest difficulty that Captain Lendy 
restrained many of the men from at once attacking the invaders. 
Indeed, the only argument that some would listen to, was the very 
cogent one that a fight with the Matabele at that time might cause 
the murder of many individual white men who were scattered over 
the country, either prospecting or in mining camps. The situation 
will, perhaps, be better understood when I say that, after the in- 
cursion of the Matabele, the first muster-roll of volunteers and 
burghers only produced one hundred and twenty men; whilst a 
few days later, after all the men had come into Victoria from the 
outlying districts, the number rose to four hundred and fifty. 

Yet although Captain Lendy managed to keep the colonists so 
well in hand in the first instance, there was not a man in the 
Victoria district who had not made up his mind that, white men’s 
servants having been killed before their masters’ eyes, white men’s 
property having been destroyed, and their cattle driven off, there 
could be no further safety for white men in Mashonaland until the 
power of the Matabele was broken. How is it possible to think that 
Englishmen were going to submit tamely to the bitter insults that 
had been offered to their race by Lo Bengula’s insolent braves ? 
Much stress has been laid on the fact that Lo Bengula warned Dr. 
Jameson that he was going to send out this impi against the 
Mashonas. How that affects the question I cannot quite see, as I 
do not suppose anyone would resent being kicked any the less 
because his chastiser had first warned him that he was going to 
kick him. However, at Victoria the raid came first, the letter atter- 
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wards; and though the letter said that the white men were not to 
be alarmed, as they would not be interfered with, their servants 
were killed and their cattle driven off. What further justification 
for the war with the Matabele was requisite than the action of the 
Matabele themselves in the Victoria district in July, 1893, I fail to 
see. “Who kicks my dog, kicks me,” is an English axiom, and 
were a couple of thousand Frenchmen to come over to Dover and 
act as the Matabele did in the Victoria district, the incident would 
undoubtedly lead to a war between France and England, in spite of 
the best efforts of the diplomatists. 

Thus the raid at Victoria was the direct cause of the war with 
the Matabele, but that that war was forced on the Matabele by the 
Chartered Company I absolutely deny. 

It was the colonists of Mashonaland who, having been provoked 
beyond all endurance by the savage insolence of the Matabele, and 
thoroughly recognizing that, until the Matabele power was broken, 
it was impossible to proceed with the development of the country, 
called upon Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes to at once organize a 
force to protect the interests of the settlers in Mashonaland, in the 
only way in which those interests could be permanently protected, 
namely by marching to Bulawayo and conquering the Matabele. A 
memorial signed by every inhabitant of Victoria was presented to 
Dr. Jameson, pointing out that, after what had taken place, no 
mining development or any other kind of enterprise could be under- 
taken in the country as long as it was overshadowed by the terror 
of the Matabele ; and that no further settlers and no more money 
would come into the country until the power of these savages was 
broken ; and, finally, calling upon him to conquer Matabeleland for 
the safety of the settler in Mashonaland, unless he wished to see 
the white men abandon the country altogether. 

Luckily for the sake of the preservation of the results of four 
years of British enterprise in Mashonaland, there were at this 
juncture two such men in South Africa as Cecil John Rhodes at 
Cape Town and Dr. Jameson in Mashonaland. When Mr. Rhodes 
learned from Dr. Jameson that either Matabeleland must be con- 
quered or Mashonaland abandoned, he fully recognized that a policy 
of scuttle would not only be disgraceful but would endanger the 
prestige of the British race in every part of South Africa, and 
therefore at once made up his mind to devote all his energies to 
the task of conquering the Matabele. 

Into the conduct of the war I shall not enter. It was a bold 
enterprize, boldly and successfully carried out. The last of the 
powerful native military organizations in South Africa has been 
broken, and Matabeleland is now, like Mashonaland, in the hands 
of British settlers, under the government of the Chartered Com- 
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pany. That in this struggle of a small force of British subjects 
against hordes of ruthless barbarians the British have been success - 
ful, that they have killed a good many of the barbarians, instead 
of being annihilated by the barbarians, has been a source of such 
poignant regret, such bitter, rankling disappointment to a certain 
journalist in this country, that, forgetting all moderation of ex- 
pression, and the ordinary decency which forbids the slandering of 
dead men, he has, week after week, exhausted the vocabulary of 
abuse in finding epithets sufficiently vile to express his animus 
against that small body of Englishmen who first successfully 
carried out the occupation of Mashonaland, and who have now 
subjugated the Matabele. Well! let him rave on, until his absurd 
accusations and dishonest special pleadings have alienated the 
sympathy of every honest man; for I cannot think that there are 
many men in this country who will believe, without the strongest 
proof, in the infamies attributed to a large body of their fellow- 
countrymen in South Africa, nor listen too credulously to the 
screechings of the dirty bird that has fouled its own nest. 

I will now, having occupied so much space in describing the 
sequence of events that led to the Matabele War, describe as shortly 
as possible, some of the most obvious effects of that war, both upon 
the native races of Centrai South Africa, and the British settlers in 
Mashonaland, and shall also show that the establishment of British 
colonies in the plateau lands of Mashonaland, Matabeleland, and 
Manica, has, in all human probability, assured the eventual supre- 
macy of the British race and the English language in the eventual 
confederation of all the states of South Africa south of the Zambesi. 
The first and broadest general effect of the conquest of Matabeleland 
is that a large tract of plateau land, well watered and fertile, lying 
at an altitude of 5,000 feet above sea-level, and with a climate that 
compares favourably to that of Southern Europe, is now in the 
hands of Englishmen, for thousands of whom there is plenty of 
room, as well as for the natives, instead of being exclusively occu- 
pied by a savage and barbarous race. Savages are doubtless more 
picturesque than British settlers, but, looking at the question of the 
conflict between savage and civilized races, which has been con- 
tinually going on in the world from time immemorial, from the 
broadest point of view, recognizing it as a law that, when savages 
come into contact with an advancing civilization, causes of friction 
must arise, which always end in the subjugation of the inferior 
people, and knowing, moreover, that in this particular case the 
military organization of the Matabele was certain to be broken 
either by the Dutch or the British in South Africa, I think it is a 
matter for congratulation and not for sorrow that it is the British 
and not the Dutch who have secured Matabeleland. It has been 
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said, and it will be said again, that neither Matabeleland nor 
Mashonaland are worth having; that there is no gold in these 
countries ; that nothing will grow there; and that no one can live 
there, &ec., &e. Let it be remembered that forty-five years ago the 
British Government was induced to give up the Orange Free State, 
then the Orange River Sovereignty, very much against the will 
of the bulk of its inhabitants, by the expression of exactly the 
same sort of pessimistic opinions as are now from time to time 
published by ignorant and prejudiced people concerning Mashona- 
land. The same kind of things were said, too, of the Transvaal 
many years ago: yet both the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State are now rich and prosperous territories; and so will Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland become during the first decade of the 
next century. The power of the Matabele having been broken, 
the development of the gold industry in Mashonaland can now be 
carried on without any further fear of interruption. In all the 
different districts of the country where payable reefs are found, a 
European population will be established and a township will be 
formed ; and these centres of population will afford markets for 
the farmers who will take up the land in the neighbourhood of the 
gold-producing districts. 

The resumption of enterprise, and the successful and continuous 
development of both Mashonaland and Matabeleland, will be the 
direct effect of the Matabele War; for all enterprise had been 
paralysed by the direct action of the Matabele just previous to the 
war. In time, townships will arise in Matabeleland as they have 
done in Mashonaland ; the telegraph wire, which has been already 
advanced to Tati, will be carried on to Bulawayo, and from there to 
Victoria or Charter ; railway lines will, too, creep gradually into the 
country. The Beira Railway will be carried on to Umtali and to 
Salisbury, and from thence along the watershed past Charter to 
Bulawayo, with a branch line to Victoria. The Silati line, too, will 
be carried on to the latter place, and the Mafeking extension will 
also eventually reach Bulawayo by way of Palapye and Tati. All 
this enterprise will not be undertaken and completed in a day, ora 
month, or a year, or five years. But it will infallibly come to pass 
within the next twenty years. 

There may be, and there will be, checks and hesitations in the 
future, as there have been in the past ; but the tide of civilization 
will advance steadily northwards in South Africa, as it has travelled 
westwards in America. All this enterprise which I may live to see 
on the plateaux of Central South Africa will have been called into 
vigorous life by the effect of the Matabele War. Nor can I see cause 
to grieve at the change which is about to come over the country. 
As an unbroken military power, the Matabele were an insolent, 
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cruel, and overbearing people, undeserving of the sympathy of the 
most quixotic of philanthropists. Their power having been broken, 
the countries over which they ruled, directly and indirectly, have 
been opened up to British enterprise, and in these countries there 
will be a field for the exercise of the energy and intelligence of 
many young Englishmen. And such fields are required; for this 
country is full of young men, full of energy, intelligence and 
integrity, whose best qualities are dwarfed and stunted in the 
struggle for existence in the overcrowded towns of England. There 
is no opening just yet for young Englishmen in large numbers in 
Matabeleland or Mashonaland ; but, just as in the Transvaal the gold 
industry supports something like 40,000 men of European birth, 
so,as the goldfields of the interior are opened up, their develop- 
ment, and the industries consequent upon their development, will 
give employment to an ever-increasing number of young men from 
this country. 

As to the effect of the Matabele War upon the native races of 
Central South Africa, it will, I maintain, be an absolutely beneticent 
one. All those subject tribes such as the Makalaka and Banyai, 
who were living in constant terror of, and subject to the caprice 
of, the Matabele king, have already testified in the strongest 
way as to their delight in being able to exchange the harsh 
and cruel rule of the Matabele for the milder and juster 
government (I say this without fear of intelligent contradiction) of 
the British South Africa Company. I myself interviewed the 
messengers from the different Makalaka chiefs, who were sent to 
Colonel Goold Adams to offer their submission to the white men 
as soon as ever Gambo had withdrawn from Mangwe Pass. One of 
these men, on my asking him why his people had so readily 
deserted their former masters, said, “Do you think, white man, 
that my people loved the Matabele ? We have been their slaves 
through fear.” And when I asked him if he was not afraid that 
the white men might treat his people badly, too, said, “I have 
travelled far, and seen much of the white men. I have worked at 
Johannesburg, and been as far as Durban. The white men are 
much the same as black; some are good, and some are bad. But 
the bad white men are kept in order by the ‘ Hoovermente’ (the 
Government); and if we are under the Government we are not 
afraid of being unjustly treated. Under the Matabele no Makalaka 
could grow rich; if he did, he was killed for a witch, and his wives 
and children with him very often, and his property confiscated. 
But under the government of the white men we shall not be afraid 
to acquire property, and we shall work and earn money, and buy 
horses and waggons like Khama’s people.” 

Nobody, | take it, less ignorant and prejudiced than the Editor 
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of Truth would commit himself to the statement, that Makalakas 
and Mashonas, or any other subject tribe living under the govern- 
ment of the Matabele, were better off under that severe and capri- 
cious rule than they will be under the adiinistration of Dr. 
Jameson and the magistrates appointed by the British South Africa 
Company. 

But I will go further than this, and say that the effect of the 
Matabele War and the breaking up of the Matabele military power 
has not only been directly conducive to the increased happiness ot 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of Matabeleland itself, but that 
they themselves are very ready to acknowledge it. The Matabele 
nation was composed of two fundamentally different elements: 
namely, that section of the tribe who called themselves “ Aben- 
zantzi” (we who come from the south), who were the descendants 
of the Zulus, who originally left Zululand with Umziligazi; and the 
“ Amaholi,” or people of slave descent, whose forefathers were cap- 
tured as children, taken as slaves in Matabeleland and afterwards 
incorporated into the tribe, though never on a footing of equality 
with the men of Zulu blood. Besides these two classes there was a 
small section of the tribe called “ Abenthla,” who were the descen- 
dants of people captured as slaves amongst the Basuto clans first 
encountered on the northern slopes of the Drakensberg Mountains. 
The Abenthla have, I believe, of late years been admitted to the full 
privileges of the Abenzantzi, and the latter, I think, have been 
allowed to take wives from amongst the Abenthla women; but with 
this exception, there has never been any intermarriage between the 
Zulu element amongst the Matabele and the descendants of the 
despised Makalakas, Banyai, Balotzi, or other Mashona tribes; and 
as when Umuziligazi left Zululand, he went otf with his whole tribe, 
men, women, and children, a certain proportion of the Matabele 
are still of pure Zulu blood. It is probably because the haughty 
descendants of the men who fought in the ranks of Tshaka’s armies 
have ever disdained to mix their blood with that of slaves that the 
Matabele nation so soon fell to pieces during the recent campaign. 
They were not a united people, and the “ Amaholi,” or descendants 
of the conquered tribes, who numbered probably two-thirds of the 
entire Matabele nation, having no pride of race to support them, at 
once left off fighting as soon as they found that trying to kill white 
men wasn’t quite so easy and pleasant as murdering Mashonas. 
Now, I will not hazard an opinion as to the effect of the war upon the 
happiness of the proud, warlike, and brave Zulu element in Matabele- 
land. These people have many fine qualities, and they may accept 
their defeat, and like their cousins in Zululand, after the Zulu war, 
settle down quietly under European magistrates, and give no further 
trouble. Should they adopt this course, they will be a most useful 
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population, and will supply most excellent native labour for the 
development of the mines. But it is always possible that, should a 
leader arise amongst them, they may revolt against the white man’s 
rule, or leave Matabeleland and endeavour to conquer a new country 
for themselves beyond the Zambesi. Whatever they do, they will 
do without the concurrence and assistance of the Amaholi. The 
effect of the Matabele War will be distinctly beneficial to the well- 
being of this large section of the population of Matabeleland; for 
under the white man’s rule they will be more justly governed 
than they were under the severe and despotic sway of Lo 
Bengula, and individuals will be able to acquire property and 
amass wealth by their own industry. They will be able to listen to 
the teachings of the missionaries if they should wish to do so; and 
they will learn to plough as Khama’s people do; and thus the very 
arduous work of hoeing up the fields by hand, preparatory to sow- 
ing their crops, which up to now has been almost entirely done by 
the women, will be accomplished by the men, with but comparatively 
little labour. Under the rule of Lo Bengula, none of these things 
were possible. No Maholi dared to acquire property, or grow rich. 
None dared to listen to the missionaries, and, acting on their teach- 
ings, refuse to slaughter women and children at the King’s order. 
None dared attempt any innovation such as ploughing, or riding 
on a horse of his own. And why? Because the fear of being 
denounced for witchcraft, and forthwith murdered, overshadowed 
the whole life of the people. Let me here give one of many instances 
of men being accused of witchcraft and killed, because they had by 
their industry acquired wealth enough to buy a few head of cattle, 
or some other property. 

Early in May, 1886, I was stopping for a few days with the Rev. 
Mr. Carnegie and his wife at Hope Fountain, one of the mission 
stations in the Matabele country. The Rev. Mr. Helm and his wife 
were at the time absent on a visit to England, having left a Mata- 
bele slave man in charge of their premises during their absence. 
The man had been left in charge, I must say, with the King’s 
knowledge and permission. One morning about eight o’clock two 
Matabele men came up to the Rev. Mr. Carnegie’s house and com- 
menced shouting out “Come out and give us the witch; we want 
to kill the witch,” &c. &ec. On going out with Mr. Carnegie, they 
informed us that they wanted to kill the man that had been lett 
in charge of Mr. Helm’s house, that he was a witch, and had 
bewitched five head of cattle at Bulawayo, &c. On Mr. Carnegie 
asking where the man then was, they said they had tied him up 
and taken him across the valley to the huts where his wives and 
children lived, and where his cattle were, and that they intended 
to take him to his mother, and kill both of them together, as she 
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was a witch too. Thereupon Mr. Carnegie and I walked across 
the valley to see what they were doing with the man. Arrived 
at the kraal we found six or seven more Matabele, all sitting 
down, laughing and talking, and eating sweet reed. “Where is 
Mr. Helm’s man?” said Mr. Carnegie to the nearest ruftian, who 
replied in an offhand way, and whilst spitting out a mouthful of 
sweet reed, “ Oh! we’ve killed him, he’s a witch, we’ve thrown him 
outside.” One of the poor fellow’s wives was sitting there, and I 
asked her if it was true. “ Yes,” she said, “ he’s dead, they’ve killed 
him.” There was a recess in the fence of the kraal, where had stood 
a corn bin, and looking into it I saw the man lying dead on his face, 
his hands tied behind his back, and his head like Banquo’s when 
he took his seat at Macbeth’s feast. Mr. Carnegie now asked the 
executioners by whose orders they had killed the man, and they 
all at once replied that the deed had been done by the King’s 
orders, and asked if we thought they would dare to kill a man 
without the King’s orders. Mr. Carnegie at once rode over to the 
King, and told him of the affair, but Lo Bengula disclaimed all 
knowledge of the matter, and said that his heart was very sore. That 
night the hyenas howled and screamed, and held high carnival 
over the murdered man’s remains, but to this day no one has ever 
been punished for the deed, which to me is proof positive that the 
execution really did take place by the King’s orders. 

One of the effects of the Matabele War will at any rate be to put 
a stop to the great loss of human life that was continually taking 
place in Matabeleland, as the result of accusations of witchcraft. 

I will conclude my paper by saying that the political effect of 
the conquest of Matabeleland will tend to assure the eventual 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon in South Africa, for the Dutch states 
are now completely surrounded by British territory, except to the 
east of the Transvaal, on which side there is no outlet for immigra- 
tion. In the Transvaal itself, every year the power and influence 
of the European element (which is chiefly British) is increasing, 
and it cannot be many years before this British element will have a 
fair share in the legislation of the country; whereas the Dutch 
settlers who will probably trek into the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s territories in considerable numbers during the next few 
years, now that the military power of the Matabele has been broken, 
will gradually lose the hatred of British rule which their forefathers 
carried with them from the Cape Colony into the northern Trans- 
vaal, and their children will live as happily under the British flag 
as do the Dutch of Cape Colony and Natal. Had Cecil Rhodes not 
secured Mashonaland and Matabeleland for the British, these 
countries would infallibly have fallen to the Dutch, and British 
enterprise would have been hampered in those territories, as it has 
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been in the Transvaal during the last few years. Thus the effect of 
the Matabele War, though it may have been prejudicial to the 
happiness of the military caste in Matabeleland, has been directly 
beneficial to every other native race in Central South Africa, 
whilst, what is of far more importance, it has regained for English- 
men the prestige that was lost amongst whites and blacks when Sir 
Evelyn Wood was ordered to make peace with the Boers after the 
defeat at Majuba Hill, has insured the peace and security of 
Mashonaland, and reduced to a certainty the eventual supremacy 
of the British race as the dominant people in South Africa. 


F. C. SELovus. 


A CAPITALIST. 


Amone the men whom I saw occasionally at the little club in 
Mortimer Street,—and nowhere else——was one who drew my 
attention before I had learnt his name or knew anything about 
him. Of middle age, in the fulness of health and vigour, but 
slenderly built; his face rather shrewd than intellectual, inter- 
esting rather than pleasing; always dressed as the season’s mode 
dictated, but without dandyism ; assuredly he belonged to the 
money-spending, and probably to the money-getting, world. At 
first sight of him I remember resenting his cap-a-pie perfection ; 
it struck me as bad form—here in Mortimer Street, among fellows 
of the pen and the palette. 

“Oh,” said Harvey Munden, “ he’s afraid of being taken for one 
of us. He buys pictures. Not a bad sort, I believe, if it weren’t 
for his snobbishness.” 

“His name ?” 

“Treton. Has a house in Fitzjohn Avenue, and a high-trotting 
wife.” 

Six months later I recalled this description of Mrs. Ireton. She 
was the talk of the town, the heroine of the newest divorce case. 
By that time I had got to know her husband; perhaps once a 
fortnight we chatted at the club, and I found him an agreeable 
acquaintance. Before the Divorce Court flashed a light of scandal 
upon his home, I felt that there was more in him than could be 
discovered in casual gossip; I wished to know him better. Some- 
thing of shyness marked his manner, and like all shy men he some- 
times appeared arrogant. He had a habit of twisting his mous- 
tache nervously and of throwing quick glances in every direction 
as he talked; if he found someone’s eye upon him, he pulled himself 
together and sat for a moment as if before a photographer. One 
easily perceived that he was not a man of liberal education ; he 
had rather too much of the “society” accent ; his pronunciation of 
foreign names told a tale. But I thought him good-hearted, and 
when the penny-a-liners began to busy themselves with his aftairs, 
I felt sorry for him. 

Nothing to his dishonour came out in the trial. He and his 
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interesting spouse had evidently lived a cat-and-dog life through- 
out the three years of their marriage, but the countercharges 
brought against him broke down completely. It was abundantly 
proved that he had not kept a harem somewhere near Leicester 
Square ; that he had not thrown a decanter at Mrs. Ireton. She, 
on the other hand, left the court with tattered reputation. Ireton 
got his release, and the weekly papers applauded. 

But in Mortimer Street we saw him no more. Someone said 
that he had gone to live in Paris; someone else reported that he 
had purchased an estate in Bucks. Presently he was forgotten. 

Some three years went by, and I was spending the autumn at a 
village by the New Forest. One day I came upon a man kneeling 
under a hedge, examining some object on the ground,—fern or 
flower, or perhaps insect. His costume showed that he was no 
native of the locality; I took him for a stray townsman, probably 
a naturalist. He wore a straw hat and a rough summer suit; a 
wallet hung from his shoulder. The sound of my steps on crack- 
ling wood caused him to turn and look at me. After a moment’s 
hesitation, I recognized Ireton. , 

And he knew me; he smiled, as I had often seen him smile, with 
a sort of embarrassment. We greeted each other. 

“ Look here,” he said at once, when the handshaking was over, 
“can you tell me what this little flower is ?” 

I stooped, but was unable to give him the information he 
desired. 

“ You don’t go in for that kind of thing ?” 

“ Well, no.” 

“Tm having a turn at it. I want to know the flowers and ferns. 
I have a book at my lodgings, and I look the things up when I get 
home.” 

His wallet contained a number of specimens ; he plucked up the 
little plant by the root, and stowed it away. I watched him with 
curiosity. Perhaps I had seen only his public side; perhaps even 
then he was capable of dressing roughly, and of rambling for his 
pleasure among fields and wood. But such a possibility had never 
occurred to me, I wondered whether his brilliant wife had given 
him a disgust for the ways of town. If so, he was a more interest- 
ing man than I had supposed. 

“Where are you staying ?” he asked, after a glance this way and 
that. ; 

I named the village, two miles away. 

“ Working ?” 

“Tdling merely.” 

In a few minutes he overcame his reserve and began to talk of 
the things which he knew interested me. We discussed the books 
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of the past season, the exhibitions, the new men in letters and art. 
Ireton said that he had been living at a wayside inn for about a 
week ; he thought of moving on, and, as I had nothing to do, sup- 
pose he came over for a few days to the village where I was 
camped? I welcomed the proposal. 

“There’s an inn, I dare say? I like the little inns in this part of 
the country. Dirty, of course, and the cooking hideous; but it’s 
pleasant for a change. I like to be awoke by the cock crowing, and 
to see the grubby little window when I open my eyes.” 

I began to suspect that he had come down in the world. Could 
his prosperity have been due to Mrs. Ireton? Had she carried off 
the money? He might affect a liking for simple things when 
grandeur was no longer in his reach. Yet I remembered that he 
had undoubtedly been botanizing before he knew of my approach, 
and such a form of pastime seemed to prove him sincere. 

By chance I witnessed his arrival the next morning. He drove 
up in a farmer’s trap, his luggage a couple of large Gladstone-bags. 
That day and the next we spent many hours together. His vanity, 
though not outgrown, was in abeyance ; he talked with easy frank- 
ness, yet never of what I much desired to know, his own history 
and present position. It was his intellect that he revealed to me. 
I gathered that he had given much time to study during the past 
three years, and incidentally it came out that he had been living 
abroad; his improved pronunciation of the names of French 
artists was very noticeable. At his age—not less than forty-five— 
this advance argued no common mental resources. Whether he 
had suffered much, I could not determine; at present he seemed 
light-hearted enough. 

Certainly there was no affectation in his pursuit of botany; 
again and again I saw him glow with genuine delight when he had 
identified a plant. After all, this might be in keeping with his 
character, for even in the old days he had never exhibited—at all 
events to me—a taste for the ignobler luxuries, and he had seemed 
to me a very clean-minded man. I never knew anyone who re- 
frained so absolutely from allusion, good or bad, to his friends or 
acquaintances. He might have stood utterly alone in the world, a 
siinple spectator of civilization. 

At length I ventured upon a question. 

“You never see any of the Mortimer Street men ?” 

“No,” he answered carelessly, “ 1 haven’t come in their way lately, 
somehow.” 

That evening our ramble led us into an enclosure where game 
was preserved. We had lost our way, and Ireton, scornful of 
objections, struck across country, making for a small plantation 
which he thought he remembered. Here, among the trees, we 

18* 
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were suddenly face to face with an old gentleman of distinguished 
bearing, who regarded us sternly. 

“Ts it necessary,” he said, “to tell you that you are trespassing ?” 

The tone was severe, but not offensive. I saw my companion 
draw himself to his full height. 

“Not at all necessary,” he answered, in a voice that surprised 
me, it was so nearly insolent. “We are making our way to the 
road as quickly as possible.” 

“Then be so good as to take the turning to the right when you 
reach the field,” said our admonisher, coldly. And he turned his 
back upon us. 

I looked at Ireton. To my astonishment he was pallid, the lines 
of his countenance indicating fiercest wrath. He marched on in 
silence till we had reached the field. 

“The fellow took us for cheap-trippers, I suppose,” then burst 
from his lips. 

“ Not very likely.” 

“Then why the devil did he speak like that ?” 

The grave reproof had exasperated him ; he was flushed and his 
hands trembled. I observed him with the utmost interest, and it 
became clear from the angry words he poured forth that he could 
not endure to be supposed anything but a gentleman at large. 
Here was the old characteristic’; it had merely been dormant. I 
tried to laugh him out of his irritation, but soon saw that the 
attempt was dangerous. On the way home he talked very little ; 
the encounter in the wood had thoroughly upset him. 

Next morning he came into my room with a laugh that I did not 
like; he seated himself stifily, looked at me from beneath his 
knitted brows, and said in an aggressive tone : 

“I have got to know all about that impudent old fellow.” 

“Indeed? Who is he?” 

“ A poverty-stricken squire, with an old house and a few acres— 
the remnants of a large estate gambled away by his father. I know 
him by name, and I’m quite sure that he knows me. If I had 
offered him my card, as I thought of doing, I daresay his tone 
would have changed.” 


This pettishness amused me so much that I pretended to be a 
little sore myself. 

“ His poverty, I suppose, has spoilt his temper.” 

“No doubt,—I can understand that,” he added, with a smile. 


“ But [I don’t allow people to treat me like a tramp. I shall go up 
and see him this afternoon.” 


“ And insist on an apology ?” 


“Oh, there'll be no need of insisting. The fellow has several 
unmarried daughters.” 
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It seemed to me that my companion was bent on showing his 
worst side. I returned to my old thoughts of him; he was snob- 
bish, insolent, generally detestable ; but a man to be studied, and 
I let him talk as he would. 

The reduced squire was Mr. Humphrey Armitage, of Brackley 
Hall. For my own part, the demeanour of this gentleman had 
seemed perfectly adapted to the occasion; we were strangers 
plunging through his preserves, and his tone to us had nothing 
improper ; it was we who owed an apology. In point of breeding, 
I felt sure that Ireton could not compare with Mr. Armitage for a 
moment, and it seemed to me vastly improbable that the invader 
of Brackley Hall would meet with the kind of reception he antici- 
pated. 

I saw Ireton when he set out to pay his call. His Gladstone 
bags had provided him with the costume of Piccadilly ; from shin- 
ing hat to patent-leather shoes, he was immaculate. Seeing that 
he had to walk more than a mile, that the month was September, 
and that he could not pretend to have come straight from town, 
this apparel struck me as not a little inappropriate; I could only 
suppose that the man had no social tact. 

At seven in the evening he again sought me. His urban glories 
were exchanged for the ordinary attire, but I at once read in his 
face that he had suffered no humiliation. 

“Come and dine with me at the inn,” he exclaimed cordially ; 
“if one may use such a word as dine under the circumstances.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“To-morrow I dine with the Armitages.” 

He regarded me with an air of infinite satisfaction. Surprised, 
I held my peace. “It was as I foresaw. The old fellow welcomed 
me with open arms. His daughters gave me tea. I had really a 
very pleasant time.” 

I mused and wondered. 

“You didn’t expect it ; I can see that.” 

“You told me that Mr. Armitage would recognize your name,” I 
answered evasively. 

“Precisely. Not long ago I gave him, through an agent, 2 very 
handsome price for some pictures he had to sell.” 

Again he looked at me, watching the effect of his words. 

“Of course,” he continued, “there were ample apologies for his 
treatment of us yesterday. By-the-bye, I take it for granted you 
don’t carry a dress suit in your bag ?” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“To be sure—pray don’t misunderstand me. I meant that you 
had expressly told me of your avoidance of all such formalities. 
Therefore you will be glad that I excused you from diningat the Hall.” 
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For a moment I felt uncomfortable, but after all I was glad not 
to have the trouble of refusing on my own account. 

“ Thanks,” I said, “ you did the right thing.” 

We walked over to the inn, and sat down at a rude but not 
unsatisfying table. After dinner, Ireton proposed that we should 
smoke in the garden. “It’s quiet, and we can talk.” The sun 
had just set; the sky was magnificent with afterglow. Ireton’s 
hint about privacy led me to hope that he was going to talk more 
confidentially than hitherto, and I soon found that I was not mis- 
taken. 

“Do you know,” he began, calling me by my name, “I fancy 
you have been criticising me—yes, I know you have. You think I 
made an ass of myself about that affair in the wood. Well, I have 
no doubt I did. Now that it has turned out pleasantly, I can see 
and admit that there was nothing to make a fuss about.” 

I smiled. 

“Very well. Now, you're a writer. You like to get at the souls 
of men. Suppose I show you a bit of mine.” 

He had drunk freely of the potent ale, and was now sipping a 
strong tumbler of hot whisky. Possibly this accounted in some 
measure for his communicativeness. 

“ Up to the age of five-and-twenty I was clerk in a drug ware- 
house. To this day even the faintest smell of drugs makes my 
heart sink. If I can help it, I never go into a chemist’s shop. I 
was getting a pound a week, and I not only lived on it, but kept 
up a decent appearance. I always had a good suit of clothes for 
Sundays and holidays—imade at a tailor’s in Holborn. Since he 
disappeared I’ve never been able to find anyone who fitted me so 
well. I paid six and six a week for a top bedrooin in a street near 
Gray’s Inn Road. Did you suppose I had gone through the 
mill?” 

I made no answer, and, after looking at me for a moment, Ireton 
resumed : 

“Those were damned days! It wasn’t the want of good food 
and good lodging that troubled me most,—but the feeling that I 
was everybody’s inferior. There’s no need to tell you how I was 
brought up; I was led to expect better things, that’s enough. I 
never got used to being ordered about. When I was told to do 
this or that, I answered with a silent curse,—and I wonder it 
didn’t come out sometimes. That’s my nature. If I had been 
born the son of a duke, I couldn’t have resented a subordinate 
position more fiercely than I did. And I used to rack my brain 
with schemes for getting out of it. Many a night I have lain 
awake for hours, trying to hit on some way of earning my living in- 
dependently. I planned elaborate forgeries. I read criminal cases 
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in the newspapers to get a hint that I might work upon. Well, 
that only means that I had exhausted all the honest attempts, and 
found them all no good. I was in despair, that’s all.” 

He finished his whiskey and shouted to the landlord, who pres- 
ently brought him another glass. 

“What’s that bird making the strange noise ?” 

“ A night-jar, I think.” 

“ Nice to be sitting here, isn’t it? I had rather be here than in 
the swellest London club. Well, I was going to tell you how 
I got out of that beastly life. You know, I’m really a very 
quiet fellow. I like simple things; but all my life, till just lately, I 
never had a chance of enjoying them; of living as I chose. The 
one thing I can’t stand is to feel that I am looked down upon. 
That makes a madman of me.” 

He drank, and struck a match to relight his pipe. 

“One Saturday afternoon I went to an exhibition in Coventry 
Street. The pictures were for sale, and admission was free. I have 
always been fond of water colours; at that time it was one of my 
ambitions to possess a really good bit of landscape in water-colour, 
but, of course, I knew that the prices were beyond me. Well, I 
walked thro’ the gallery, and there was one thing that caught my 
fancy ; I kept going back to it again and again. It was a bit of 
sea-coast by Ewart Merry,—do you know him? He died years 
ago ; his pictures fetch a fairly good price now. As I was looking 
at it, the fellow who managed the show came up with a man and 
woman to talk about another picture near me; he tried his hardest 
to persuade them to buy, but they wouldn’t, and I daresay it dis- 
turbed his temper. Seeing him stand there alone, I stepped up 
to him, and asked the price of the watercolour. He just gave a 
look at me, and said— Too much money for you.’ 

“ Now, you must remember that I was in my best clothes, and I 
certainly didn’t look like a penniless clerk. If the fellow had 
struck a blow at me, I couldn’t have been more astonished than I 
was by that answer. Astonishment was the first feeling, and it 
lasted about a second; then my heart gave a great leap, and began to 
beat violently, and for a moment I couldn’t see anything, and I felt 
hot and cold by turns. I can remember this as well as if it hap- 
pened yesterday ; I must have gone through it in memory many 
thousands of times.” 

I observed his face, and saw that even now he suffered from the 
recollection. 

“When he had spoken, the blackguard turned away. I couldn’t 
move, and the wonder is that I didn’t swallow his insult, and sneak 
out of the place—I was so accustomed, you see, to repress myself. 
But of a sudden something took hold of me, and pushed me for- 
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ward,—it really didn’t seem to be my own will. I said, ‘ Wait a 
minute’; and the man turned round. Then I stood looking him 
in the eyes. ‘Are you here,’ I said, ‘ to sell pictures, or to insult 
people who come to buy?’ I must have spoken in a voice he 
didn’t expect ; he couldn’t answer, and stared at me ‘I asked you 
the price of that water-colour, and you will be good enough to 
answer me civilly. Those were my very words. They came with- 
out thinking, and afterwards I felt satisfied with myself when I 
remembered them. It wouldn’t have been unnatural if I had 
sworn at him, but this was the turning point of my life, and I be- 
haved in a way that surprised myself. At last he replied, ‘The 
price is forty guineas, and he was going off again, but I stopped 
him. ‘I will buy it. Take my name and address.’ ‘When will it 
be paid for?’ he asked. ‘On Monday.’ 

“T followed him to the table, and he entered my name and ad- 
dress in a book. Then I looked straight at him again. ‘Now, you 
understand,’ I said, ‘that that picture is mine, and I shall either 
come or send for it about one o’clock on Monday. If I hadn't 
wanted it specially, you would have lost a sale by your imperti- 
nence.” And I marched out of the room. 

“ But I was in a fearful state. -I didn’t know where I was going, 
—I walked straight on, street after street, and just missed being 
run over half-a-dozen times. Perspiration dripped from me. The 
only thing I knew was that I had triumphed over a damned 
brute who had insulted me. I had stopped his mouth; he be- 
lieved he had made a stupid mistake; he could never have imag- 
ined that a fellow without a sovereign in the world was speaking 
to him like that. If I had knocked him down, the satisfaction 
would have been very slight in comparison.” 

The gloom of nightfall had come upon us, and I could no longer 
see his face distinctly, but his voice told me that he still savoured 
that triumph. He spoke with exultant passion. I was beginning to 
understand Ireton. 

“ Tsn’t the story interesting ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Very. Pray go on.” 

“ Well, you mustn’t suppose that it was a mere bit of crazy bravado. 
I knew how I was going to get the money—the forty guineas. 
And as soon as I could command myself, I went to do the business. 

“ A fellow clerk in the drug warehouse had been badly in want 
of money not long before that, and I knew he had borrowed 
twenty pounds from a loan office, paying it back week by week, 
with heavy interest, out of his screw, poor devil. I could do the 
same. I went straight offtothelender. It wasa fellow called Crow- 
ther; he lived in Dean Street, Soho; in a window on the ground 
floor there was a card with ‘Sums from One pound to a Hundred 
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lent at short notice.’ I was lucky enough to find him at home; 
we did our business in a little back room, where there was a desk 
and a couple of chairs, and nothing else but dirt. I expected to 
find an oldish man, but he seemed about my own age, and on the 
whole I didn’t dislike the look of him,—a rather handsome young 
fellow, fairly well dressed, with a taking sort of smile. I began by 
telling him where I was employed, and mentioned my fellow clerk, 
whom he knew. That made him quite cheerful; he offered me a 
drink, and we got on very well. But he thought forty guineas a big 
sum; would I tell him what I wanted it for? No, I wouldn’t do 
that. Well, how long would it take me to pay it back? Could I 
pay a pound a week? No, I couldn’t. He began to shake his head 
and to look at me thoughtfully. Then he asked no end of ques- 
tions, to find out who I was and what people I had belonging to 
me, and what my chances were. Then he made me have another 
drink, and at last I was persuaded into telling him the whole story. 
First of all he stared, and then he laughed; I never saw a man 
laugh more heartily. At last he said, ‘Why didn’t you tell me you 
had value in hand? See here, I'll look at that picture on Monday 
morning, and I shouldn’t wonder if we can do business.’ This 
alarmed me,—I was afraid he might get talking to the picture dealer. 
But he promised not to say a word about me. 

“On Sunday I sent a note to the warehouse, saying that I 
should not be able to come to business till Monday afternoon. It 
was the first time I had ever done such a thing, and I knew I 
could invent some story to excuse myself. Most of that day I 
spent in bed; I didn’t feel myself, yet it was still a great satisfac- 
tion to me that I had got the better of that brute. On Monday 
at, twelve I kept the appointment in Dean Street. Crowther hadn't 
come in, and I sat for a few minutes quaking. When he turned 
up, he was quite cheerful. ‘Look here!’ he said, ‘ will you sell me 
that picture for thirty pounds ?’—‘ What then?’ I asked.—‘ Why 
then you can pay me another thirty pounds, and I'll give you 
twelve months to do it in. You shall have your forty guineas at 
once.’--I tried to reflect, but I was too agitated. However, I saw 
that to pay thirty pounds in a year meant that I must live on 
about eight shillings a week. ‘I don’t know how I’m to do it, I 
said. He looked at me. ‘ Well, I won’t be hard on you. Look 
here, you shall pay me six bob a week till the thirty quid’s made 
up. Now you can do that?’ Yes, I could do that, and I agreed, 
In another ten minutes our business was settled —my signature 
was so shaky that I might safely have disowned it afterwards. 
Then we had a drink at a neighbouring pub, and we walked 
together towards Coventry Street. Crowther was to wait for me 
near the picture dealer's, 
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“T entered with a bold step, promising myself pleasure in a new 
triumph over the brute. But he wasn’t there. I saw only an 
under-strapper. I had no time to lose, for I must be at business 
by two o’clock. I paid the money—notes and gold--and took away 
the picture under my arm. Of course, it had been removed from 
the frame in which I first saw it, and the assistant wrapped it up 
for me in brown paper. At the street corner I surrendered it to 
Crowther. ‘Come and see me after business to-morrow,’ he said. 
‘I should like to have a bit more talk with you.’ 

“So I had come out of it gloriously. I cared nothing about 
losing the picture, and I didn’t grieve over the six shillings a week 
that I should have to pay for the next two years. If I went into 
that gallery again, I should be treated respectfully—that was sufti- 
cient.” 

He laughed, and for a minute or two we sat silent. From the 
inn sounded rustic voices ; the village worthies were gathered for 
their evening conversation. 

“ That’s the best part of my story,” said Ireton at length. “ What 
followed is commonplace. Still, you might like to hear how I 
bridged the gulf, from fourteen shillings a week to the position I 
now hold. Well, I got very intimate with Crowther, and found him 
really a very decent fellow. He had a good many irons in the fire. 
Besides his loan office, which payed much better than you would 
imagine, he had a turf commission agency, which brought him in 
a good deal of money, and shortly after I met him he became part 
proprietor of a club in Soho. He very soon talked to me in the 
frankest way of all his doings; I think he was glad to be on 
friendly terms with me simply because I was better educated and 
could behave decently. I don’t think he ever did anything illegal, 
and he had plenty of good feeling,—but that didn’t prevent him 
from squeezing eighty per cent. or so out of many a poor devil who 
had borrowed to save himself or his family from starvation. That 
was all business ; he drew the sharpest distinctions between busi- 
ness and private relations, and was very ignorant. 1 never knew a 
man so superstitious. Every day he consulted signs and omens. 
For instance, to decide whether the day was to be lucky for hin— 
in betting and so on—he would stand at a street corner and count 
the number of white horses that passed in five minutes; if he had 
made up his mind on an even number, and an even number passed, 
then he felt safe in following his impulses for the day ; if the 
number were odd, he would do little or no speculation. When he 
was going to play cards for money, he would find a beggar and 
give him something, even if he had to walk a great distance to do 
it. He often used to visit an Italian who kept fortune-telling 
canaries and he always followed the advice he got. It put him 
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out desperately if he saw the new moon through glass, or over his 
left shoulder. There was no end to his superstitions,and, whether by 
reason of them or in spite of them, he certainly prospered. When 
he died, ten or twelve years ago, he left fifteen thousand pounds. 

“T have to thank him for my own good luck. ‘Look here,’ he 
said to me, ‘it’s only duffers that goes on quill-driving at a quid 
a week. A fellow like you ought to be doing better.—‘ Show 
me the way,’ I said. And I was ready to do whatever he told me. 
I had a furious hunger for money; the adventure in Coventry 
Street had thoroughly unsettled me, and I would have turned 
burglar rather than go on much longer as a wretched slave, looked 
down upon by everybody and exposed to insult at every corner. I 
dreamed of money-making, and woke up feverish with determina- 
tion. At last Crowther gave me a few jobs to do for him in my 
off-time. They weren’t very nice jobs, and I shouldn’t like to 
explain them to you; but they brought me in half-a-sovereign now 
and then. I began to get an insight into the baser modes of filling 
one’s pocket. Then something happened ; my mother died, and I 
became the owner of a house at Notting Hill of fifty pounds rental. 
I talked over my situation with Crowther, and he advised me, as it 
turned out, thoroughly well. I was to raise money on this house,— 
not to sell it,—and take shares in a new Music Hall which Crowther 
was connected with. There’s no reason why I shouldn't tell you; 
it was the Marlborough. I did take shares, and at the end of the 
second twelve months I was drawing a dividend of sixty per cent. 
I have never drawn less than thirty, and the year before last we 
touched seventy-five. At present I am a shareholder in three 
other Halls,—and they don’t do badly. 

“TI suppose it isn’t only good luck; no doubt I have a sort of 
talent for money-making, but I never knew it before I met Crow- 
ther. By just opening my eyes to the fact that money could be 
earned in other ways than at the regular kinds of employment, he 
gave me a start, and I went ahead. There isn’t a man in the world 
has suffered more than I have for want of money, and no one ever 
worked with a fiercer resolve to get out of the hell of contemptible 
poverty. It would fill a book, the history of my money-making. 
The first big sum I ever was possessed of came to me at the age of 
two and thirty, when I sold a proprietary club (the one Crowther 
had a share in and which I had ultimately got into my own hands) 
for nine thousand pounds; but I owed about half of this. I went 
on and on, and I got into society; that came through the Marl- 
borough,—a good story, but I mustn’t tell it. At last I married— 
a rich woman.” 


He paused, and I thought, but was not quite sure, that I heard 
him sigh. 
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“We won't talk about that either. I shall not marry a rich 
woman again, that’s all. In fact, I don’t care for such people; my 
best friends, real friends, are all more or less strugglers, and perhaps 
there’s no harm in saying that it gives me pleasure to help them 
when I’ve a chance. I like to buy a picture of a poor devil artist. 
I like to smoke my pipe with good fellows who never go out of 
their way for money’s sake. All the same, it’s a good thing to be 
well off. But for that, now, I couldn’t make the acquaintance of 
such people as these at Brackley Hall. I more than half like 
them. Old Armitage is a gentleman, and looks back upon gener- 
ations of gentlemen, his ancestors. Ah! you can’t buy that! And 
his daughters are devilish nice girls, with sweet soft voices. I’m 
glad the old fellow met us yesterday.” 

It was now dark; I looked up and saw the stars brightening. 
We sat for another quarter of an hour, each busy with his own 
thoughts, then rose and parted for the night. 

A week later, when I returned to London, Ireton was still living 
at the little inn, and a letter I received from him at the beginning 
of October told me he had just left. “The country was exquisite 
that last week,” he wrote;—and it struck me that “ exquisite” 
was a word he must have caught from someone else’s lips. 


I heard from him again in the following January. He wrote 
from the Isle of Wight, and informed me that in the spring he 
was to be married to Miss Ethel Armitage, second daughter of 
Humphrey Armitage, Esq., of Brackley Hall. 


GEORGE GISSING. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A Family Budget.” 


From a Woman’s Point of View. 


To tue Epitor or “Tue Nartionat Review.” 
Mr. Eprror, 

Is life worth living on £700 a year—in, say, West Kensington, 
with three children, and a bad cook? As a matter of fact, however, the 
problem set by your contributor last month was, Is life worth living on 
£584 a year. Your “Family Man” is like the old millionaire who 
refused to subscribe to local charities on the ground that, unlike his 
nephew and heir, “he had no expectations.” This has obliged him 
to pay a premium of £84 in life insurance, while interest on a mysterious 
debt “to” education comes to £32 odd, leaving a yearly spending total 
of £584. Why on such a sum income tax is only paid on £550, is one of 
the problems on which the feminine mind refuses to bite; but this 
involves a further expenditure, at sevenpence in the £ (pace, Sir William 
Harcourt), of £15 12s. 6d., an expenditure which no amount of ad- 
justing of the income can in any way affect, and we must bear this item 
in mind as an inevitable evil, if we try to frame any scheme by which 
life on such a sum, with such a family, could be rendered tolerable. Yes, 
tolerable; for I maintain that from the point of view of the average 
woman a life such as that sketched would be tiresome to the last degree. 
And here as a parenthesis, Mr. Editor, let me point out to you that the 
article from beginning to end is written entirely from a man’s point of 
view. Notice the first page: this is a budget for the working gentleman. 
We are told what such a man desires ; what amount of refinement and 
luxury he expects in his surroundings ; the appearance he wishes his 
wife’ to present, and what is the future he desires for his children. Nay, 
the “ Family Man” has even the audacity to talk about his food budget, 
and truly I think he has had a hand in its framing, for under this head 
the weekly house expenses are included, and 8s. a week is all that is pro- 
vided for laundry! How is this done? The sum dedicated by immemorial 
custom as a minimum for each maid’s washing is ls. 6d. a week. Three 
times 1s, 6d, is 4s. 6d.; and this confronts us with the astonishing prob- 
lem of five persons being “ washed” for 3s. 6d. a week, without talking 
of that long list of articles headed in a washing-book “ Household.” 
Here is indeed a mystery. Do ghostly effigies of M., Mdme., et les trois 
hébés, flap white and inflated in the dusk in the little back garden, where 
the children play innocently in the day? Are these things done in West 
Kensington ? 
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Let me now emulate the selfishness of man, and consider the problem 
of whether life could be made worth living in London for a woman, with 
three children, on £700 a year. That is, is a woman wise who deliberately 
marries on such an income? For she will not have the distraction of her 
husband’s club, of his daily journey into town, she will have to do the saving, 
a much less entertaining task than the earning; in short,she will have to live 
in the home in which her husband only dines and sleeps. For the fortunate 
women who find their happiness in a real absorption in domesticity, “ the 
Family Budget ” may answer the question, though there is no sufficient 
provision in it for emergencies and education. But it will not meet the 
case of the average girl brought up in upper middle class circles, who does 
not want to give up her friends, and who is not in the least of the 
opinion of the “ Family Man,” that life would be tolerable but for its 
amusements. She does not want to give up her friends: very well, then, 
she must give up something else. Now, there are two luxuries which 
Londoners enjoy as a matter of course, which really ought at once to take 
their proper place among the indulgences reserved for the rich only. 
These are Cubic Space and its necessary accompaniment, an excessive 
Labour Bill. One is very often told of the extreme good sense and economy 
displayed by the young So-and-Sos, who have established themselves in 
some unpronounceable and ungetatable terrace,—“ and you know, my dear, 
they get such a nice large house at such a low rent—-so sensible of them.” 
So extravagant of them would be a juster comment—for a large house at 
a low rent is the most expensive luxury that can be indulged in. We will 
reduce the cheap large house to its elements : These consist of rooms, 
stairs, and passages. Every room has one or two windows, all ready to 
have their panes and their sash-lines broken and in need of repair. Every 
room has at least one door ; and doors, according to the “‘ Family Man,” 
have an expensive habit of collapsing into their original planks. Every 
room has a chimney, which has to be swept. Every room must have a 
carpet, which wears out. Every room must have furniture, and every 
stick of furniture in one’s house contains the potentiality of expense in 
the way of repairs and renewal, All this, besides the necessary heating, 
lighting and service which every extra room entails. Again, the larger the 
house, the greater will be the length of water-pipe which will be required 
to connect the kitchen boiler with the upstairs taps—and every extra inch 
of water-pipe is a vexation to the soul of the householder. Then we come 
to the great question of service. Even the necessary brushes, brooms, 
flannels, soap for a ten-roomed house cost an appreciable something, to 
say nothing of the wielders of these implements. Somewhere I once read 
a pregnant sentence, reported to have been uttered by a Frenchwoman, 
which we English should do well to lay to heart. ‘“ You English people,” 
said this wise woman, “are so charitable ; the moment you get a little 
money, you spend it all on your servants !” And here we have the real crux 
of the whole matter. An income of £700 will maintain five people—but 
if you add three healthy young women, whom you have to board, lodge, 
and pay, it becomes a very different story. Does anyone imagine that if 
the “ Family Man” were a Frenchman living on an equivalent income 
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in Paris, three bonnes would be found stuffed into his little apartment? Of 
course not; there would be no room for them. And if there were no 
room for them, there would be no necessity for them. What we really 
want in London are small cheap flats. We shall not get them ; for even 
the speculative builder, though an idiot and a villain of the deepest dye, 
is not quite so silly as to build dwellings for which there is not a large 
demand, and at present the upper middle-class idea of matrimony on £700 
a year is a ten-roomed house and three maids, What a much better time 
the harassed housewife would have if she had a neat compact little flat of 
five rooms, a bath-room, and a kitchen, a nurse to look after the children, 
and a good maid to do the rest of the work, which, with a little help from 
Madame herself, would be by no means excessive. In a household of this 
stamp every one ought to lend a hand—even the baby must contribute its 
mite by learning to count its own pink toes, or otherwise entertain itself 
whilst its elders are busy. Later on, when the tiny lessons begin, the 
mother teaching the little ones will set the nurse free to help in the house- 
work, And see how much this arrangement of life would save. The 
apartment would consist of two really nice-sized sitting-rooms, two good 
bedrooms, a bedroom for the maid, a good kitchen, and a large bath-room, 
to be used as a dressing-room by the ‘‘ Family Man.” The children would 
use the dining-room in the daytime—this would save a fire and a room, 
and as they would all be warmly tucked up in bed an hour before the time 
for late dinner, they would be in no one’s way, and would not even inter- 
fere with the giving of modest little dinner parties, Their mother, when 
not sitting with them for the purpose of seeing them, could of course sit in 
her drawing-room—for why should it be considered necessary for one 
woman to have a morning-room? With the dining-room “ done” before 
breakfast, and the nurse doing the night nursery, it is obvious that the 
rest of the housework is not a bit more than one maid could easily manage, 
especially with a little help from her mistress. This help, by the way, if 
she shares the profound distrust of the “ Family Man” for the cooking of 
the British maid, had better take the form of help with the finer parts 
of the cooking, for with a very little contrivance a large part even of 
the late dinner could be prepared in the morning. As a parenthesis 
though, may I be allowed to say that I really think the British cook is too 
much abused? If in England the mistresses of houses knew as much 
about cooking as do their French sisters, the cuisine would be very different. 
I for one have very seldom eaten a bad dinner in the house of any 
woman who really took an interest in her kitchen, and knew how to look 
after her cook. But to return to our subject. Let us consider, taking 
the “ Family Man’s” own figures, how much we could save on his bud- 
get, by a scheme of living such as I have faintly sketched above. First, 
Rent. We know that at the other end of no-where, that is in the wilds 
near Olympia, at Hampstead, and other places of that kind, eight-roomed 
flats can be had for about £70 to £80 a year. It ought, therefore, to be 
possible in the regions which, though not the “ hub” of the universe, are pro- 
bably the places where many of the friends of our “ working gentleman ” 


live, to get a sia-roomed flat for £80 a year. As the repairs on a ten- 
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roomed house with a staircase and passages, are calculated at £4 13s. 7d., 
our repairs should certainly not come to more than £2 15s. ; add 5s. for 
furniture insurance, and you get a total of £83, as against £93, saving 
£10. House Budget: Here we shall save on having our flat within a 
reasonable distance of things, for the husband instead of paying 5s. a 
week, or £13 a year for ’bus and train can get a second season on the 
underground to the City or Temple for about £7 per annum. On the 
weekly bills the saving on one servant would come to a further £22 a 
year. Personally, I think £20 too large a sum to be spent on wine on 
such an income, but then I do not consider 8s. a week at all enough for 
laundry expenses, so let the two accounts balance each other. Saving on 
Budget: £6 on husband’s expenses, £22 on servant, = £28, giving us 
a reduced total for our House-Budget of (£254—£28) £226 a year. 
Wages : It will be found well worth while to get a good class of servant 
by giving the one maid £24 a year; this, with £20 for the nurse, makes 
£44; so on this item, in spite of putting down one maid, we only save 
£10 a year. Lights and warmth: We may calculate on saving £10 a 
year by halving our house, giving us a total of £14 as against £24. The 
£2 expense for garden we also save, making a total saving on the “ Family 
Man’s” budget of £60 a year. Supposing the income of £700 were unen- 
cumbered by debt, this would give us as a complete budget :— 


Insurance or other form |of saving 


Income Tax ... 

Rent ... ae 
House Budget 
Coals, ete., ... 
Wages 

Clothing a an 
Doctor and Dentist 
Subscriptions a 
Books and Newspapers 
Holiday i ae 
Christmas presents... 
Sundries Pu 


Qooocccoececosao: 


which would give the family the respectable sum of £92 per annum 
over. Of this £50 should be saved as an “education” fund. The 
remaining £42 would provide for the necessary extras of dress, little 
dinner-parties and cabs at night, which are necessities to people who wish 
not to give up their friends and their own particular portion of “ Society.” 
Of course, I am not advocating this scheme as “luxurious” ; it is not, and 
it cannot be luxurious to live on £700 a year, but it is possible so to 
arrange one’s life on that sum in London, that one need not seek a savage 
hermitage in Maida Vale. Neither is it necessary for a woman adminis- 
tering that income, so to absorb herself in her domestic affairs that when 
she emerges from her solitude, her friends cannot help wishing that she 
had remained there. 
I am, yours obediently, 
Amy SrracHey, 


